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THE LEAGUE 

FROM YEAR TO YEAR 

(October let, 1928 — September 30th, 1929} 


INTRODUCTION 


Important developments in the organisation of peace 
were a characteristic feature of the League’s work in 
1929. Progress was also made in the technical and huma- 
nitarian work of the League; on economic questions, the 
advance was sometimes slower than had been hoped, but 
in social and humanitarian matters a great deal was" 
accomplished. 

Political events, such as the coming-into-force of the 
Paris Pact, the Anglo-American conversations on naval 
disarmament and the Hague Conference on the Young 
Plan influenced the activities of the League of Nations, 
which, by its very existence, was a factor in the origin 
and development of these events. During the general dis- 
cussion on the report of the Council at the Tenth Assembly, 
several delegates pointed to this inter-action between the 
League and current political events. Others, in view of 
the approach of the League’s tenth anniversary, reviewed 
its achievements during the last ten years and spoke of its 
future and the development of international relations. 

Maintenance and Organisation of Peace 

The coming into force of a collective Treaty of con- 
ciliation, judicial settlement and arbitration, known as 
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the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, 
was one of the most important events of the year. This 
Act came into force as the result of the accession of Belgium, 
Norway and Switzerland. At the Tenth Assembly, 
the Czechoslovak, Danish, Finnish, French, Greek, Irish 
and Latvian delegates announced that their Governments 
would shortly accede. 

Another feature was the acceptance by a considerable 
number of States of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, as recommended 
by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
at the beginning of the Tenth Assembly. When the First 
Assembly rose in December 1520, only three States— 
Panama, Portugal and Switzerland— had acceded to the 
Optional Clause of the Court Statute, the acceptance of 
which entails recognition of the Court's compulsory 
jurisdiction for legal disputes. Between the First and 
the Tenth Assemblies fifteen other States, including one 
great Power (Germany), accepted the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction. In September igig, during the Tenth 
Assembly, fifteen further States, including three great 
Powers, France, Italy, Great Britain and all the Dominions, 
signed the Optional Clause. With the exception of Greece, 
• these States signed ad referendum. 

It is thus possible to measure the advance made in 
ten years, and, if it be added that the year 1929 saw the 
preparation and signature of the texts designed to facili* 
tate the accession of the United States to the Court and 
to confer upon that body the character of a permanent 
international tribunal with the necessary juristic compe- 
tence and experience of international affairs, it will l?e 
realised that considerable progress has been made with 
arbitration as a method for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

The coming into force of the Paris Pact led the British 
delegation to suggest to the Assembly that the Covenant 
' should be reconsidered with a view to bringing certain 
of its clauses into harmony with that Pact. ^ 

In this connection must be mentioned the endeavours 
to strengthen the guarantees provided by the Covenant 
■ for the prevention of war. These studies concern financial 
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assistance for States in tlie event of war or of a threat of 
war, and, the strengthening of means of preventing war. 
These two questions were thoroughly discussed during 
the last Assembly with a view to embodiment in a Con- 
vention. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference resumed its examination of the Draft Conven- 
tion of 1927,' of which it discussed several of the essential 
chapters, in particular those dealing with the limitation 
of effectives and material. The American representative 
made an important statement concerning the general 
principles of disarmament and the special problem of 
naval disarmament, which was the starting-point of the 
Anglo-American negotiations for the London Naval Con- 
ference. The Commission adjourned to give the Govern- 
ments concerned time to reach an agreement which, in 
the Assembly’s view, would enable the Commission itself 
to come to a general understanding with regard to methods 
of reduction and limitation of naval armaments. It 
was understood tliat Governments would inform the 
Chairman of the Commission of the progress of their 
negotiations so as to enable him to reconvene the Com- 
mission as soon as possible, with a full knowledge of 
facts. 

As an example 01 the League’s work for the main- 
tenance of peace may be mentioned its intervention in the 
dispute which arose towards the end of 1928 between two 
of its Latin-American Members, Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Although the Council, then in ordinary session, had not 
been officially seized, it immediately requested its Acting 
President, M. Briand, to send both parties a telegram 
reminding them of their status as Members of the League 
and of the obligation which that status laid upon them 
to settle by peaceful means any disputes between them. 
Two days later, having received from both parties the 
assurance of their attachment to the principles of the 
Covenant, the Council invited them to make use of any 
one of the methods of peaceful settlement prescribed by 
the Covenant, and to abstain from any military or other 
measures calculated to aggravate the dispute. As a 
result of this prompt action, hostilities were speedily 
suspended, and the mediatory methods and machinery 
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provided for Latin-American States were again brought 
into play. Latin-American delegates to the Assembly 
expressed the opinion that the Council’s action had been 
instrumental in promoting cp- operation between the League 
and Latin-American countries. 

As regards the proteclion of minorities, the Council, at 
the request of two of its members, M. Dandurand (Canada) 
and the late Dr, Stresemann (Germany), proceeded, for 
the first time, to a thorough examination of the minority 
problem as a whole from the twofold point of view of 
principles and procedure. 

After public and private discussions, which occupied 
the greater part of the Council’s March and June sessions, 
meetings of a Committee of three of its members in the 
interval, and an examination of a great number of docu- 
ments and memoranda from fifteen Governments, the 
Council adopted its final resolution of June 13th, 1929. 
It was impossible to reach agreement on questions of 
principle such as the nature and extent of the League’s 
guarantee and the powers and duties of the Council; but 
an agreement was reached as regards procedure, and the 
Council unanimously adopted a series of regulations for 
the examination of petitions, which will be added to the 
procedure already in force. 


International Co- operation 

The considerable mass of work dealt with by the 
Economic Organisation in 1929 concerned the conclusion 
or preparation of conventions on various questions such 
as statistics and counterfeit currency, and the drafting 
of model conventions on double taxation and tax evasion. 
The Economic Committee drew up a formula for the 
raost-favoured-narion clause calculated to surmount the 
difficulties to which the application of this clause had 
hitherto given rise. It undertook enquiries into the 
international aspect of the coal and sugar problems and 
pursued or initiated investigations concerning industrial 
agreements, Customs nomenclature, veterinary control, the 
exploitation of the riches of the sea, the suppression 
o( , smuggling, etc.. 



It nevertheless appeared, after a comprehensive survey 
of the economic situation, that the application of the re- 
commendations of the 1927 Economic Conference, approved 
in principle by all Governments, was neither general nor 
strict enough, and that the current of opinion in favour 
of the suppression or reduction of Customs barriers, which 
had followed upon the affirmation by the Conference 
of the necessity of putting an end to the increase of tariffs 
and of moving in the opposite direction, had not had the 
desired results. In thewordsof Dr.Breitschcid, Rapporteur 
of the Second Assembly Committee, “ there has up to 
the present been no change in the fundamental conception 
of the commercial policy of States. In these circum- 
stances many are wondering, with increasing anxiety, 
whether the methods hitherto followed will ever lead us 
out of the present state of disorder, or whether it would 
not be preferable to seek new methods ’’.3 

With these apprehensions originated the idea of a 
Customs Truce— submitted by the Belgian delegate to 
the Assembly, M. Hymans, and taken up and developed by 
the British delegate, Mr. Graham— which would bind 
signatories not to increase their tariffs during a given 
period to be considered as preliminary to a reduction 
of tariffs. Negotiations for the conclusion of the truce 
and the subsequent agreements will not be left to techni- 
cians only; Governments themselves will be called upon to 
intervene more directly than has hitherto been tlie case. 

The Financial Committee, whose past activities included 
schemes of financial reconstruction and the settlement 
of refugees in certain parts of Europe, is now endea- 
vouring to adapt its work to changed conditions. Follow- 
ing the Conference on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion, 
a new organisation was created in relation with the Finan- 
cial Committee— the Fiscal -Committee, whose principal 
duty will be to advise the Council on all questions concerning 
taxation. 

The work of the Transit and Health Organisations 
continued in normal conditions. In this connection must 
be mentioned the conclusion of an international agreement 
on transit cards for emigrants, the preparation of three 
conferences (on river law in Europe, buoyage and lighting 
of coasts, transport of newspapers and periodicals) and 



prelimi nary studies of the international regulation of com- 
mercial motor traffic and the taxation of foreign motor 
vehicles, 

The Health Organisation held conferences on anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination and sleeping-sickness, and under- 
took or completed research work concerning syphilis, 
infantile mortality and cancer. But the outstanding new 
feature in its work was its co-operation with certain Govern- 
ments' (Greece, Bolivia and China) in the re-organisation 
of all or part of their health services. 

As regards intellectual co-operation, the International 
Committee reviewed the work done since its creation in 
ip22. and decided to proceed to a systematic revision of 
work, its aims and organisation. 

In the social and humanitarian field, the most important 
event was the acceptance by drug manufacturing coun- 
tries of the principle of the limitation of manufacture by 
international agreement. The Permanent Central Opium 
Board, instituted under the Geneva Convention of 1925, 
took up its duties, and a Commission of Enquiry into 
opium smoking was appointed and left for the Par 
East. 

The Commission for the Protection and "Welfare of 
Children and Young People studied the conditions in 
which the enquiry concerning the traffic in women could 
be pursued and extended to Eastern countries. It prepared 
draft international conventions dealing with the repa- 
triation of children and young people and the assistance 
of foreign minors. 

The Refugee Commission, constituted on the recommen- 
dation of the 1928 Assembly, decided for the time being 
not to Contemplate a radical solution of the Refugee, 
question, but to maintain the High Commission, It laid 
down the conditions for the speedy termination of the 
refugee relief work. 


.The Tenth Assembly 

' A considerable part of the work described in the 
foregoing pages must be placed to the credit of the Tenth 
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Assembly. Its meetings were the most largely attended 
on record, fifty- three of the fifty- four States Members 
being represented, including Bolivia, Honduras and Peru 
who, for several years, had not sent delegates. It was 
during this session that fifteen States acceded to the Court's 
compulsory jurisdiction, that the protocols concerning the 
revision of the Court Statute and the accession of the 
United States were opened for signature, and that a 
scheme for a Customs truce and the principle of the limi- 
tation of drug manufacture were adopted. 

Below are some of the principal passages of the speeches 
made at the Assembly on the general progress and position 
of the League. 


I. The League and the Consolidation of Peace. 

M. Hymans (Belgium) : 

Whether we look back over the past ten years or merely 
estimate the efforts put forth in recent years, we observe a 
continual improvement in the political and economic situation 
of Europe and in its consolidation. We can foresee the 
approach of a new epoch, the awakening of a new spirit. 

M. Stauning (Denmark ) : 

During the first three years of the League of Nations a 
gigantic task was accomplished in carrying out the vast work 
of reconstructing a Europe still reeling under the upheaval of 
war. 

Since that period the work of recuperation and political 
pacification has been progressing slowly but surely. 

The first delegate of France, M, Briand, gave the 
League the principal credit for the change which had taken 
place in international relations ; 

Anything, he said, that has been accomplished during the 
last few years has been due to the inspiration of the League; 
certain things, rightly held up to admiration on this platform, 
would not have been possible had not the League, by virtue 
of its acts and the confidence it inspires, created a favourable 
atmosphere throughout the world. Locarno, to which we owe 
the presence here of the German delegation — with which as 
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representative of France I am glad to collaborate — was born 
of the League, and the Pact of Paris, which has been mentioned 
here, although it might seem to have been conceived outside 
the League, was also brought into being by its inspiration. 

M, Bouroff (Bulgaria) : 

Although the League may not always have taken the 
direct initiative in the work of international pacification and 
concord, its spirit is always at work, its unseen presence is 
felt in every international dispute. It makes the strong 
more moderate and gives confidence to the weak, and thus 
facilitates the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

The following delegates considered that the Hague 
Conference exemplified the views put forward in these 
statements ; 

M. Adatci (Japan) : 

The Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations is opening 
in a special atmosphere created by the settlement effected 
on Saturday last at The Hague. I am particularly glad to 
note this, because, in my opinion, the work which has just 
been so happily accomplished is fully in accord with the great 
spirit of our Geneva organisation. 

. Referring to the difficulties of the negotiations which 
had just taken place at The Hague, M, Briand said 

We persevered because we realised that to separate in 
such circumstances, without achieving our purpose, would 
mean a shattering blow to all the League’s work towards 
this same end ... I asked myself what would happen 
when the Government delegates at The Hague, if they failed 
to reach agreement on the programme laid down at Geneva 
a year ago, appeared among their fellow-members of the 
League. I asked myself what would be the atmosphere of 
this Assembly should such a disaster come to pass. The 
mere thought of that contingency gave me fresh strength 
,and courage. 

Mr, Henderson (British Empire) : 

It is of vast importance not only to the four great Powers 
'which joined together in this great act of reconciliation, but 
it is of the highest importance to every Member of this League 
ot Nations that, by out actions at The Hague, we have at 
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long last taken the final step lor bringing the woild war 
to an end. 

Dr, Stresemann (Germany) : 

I hope that the League will continue sympathetically 
to follow the negotiations between the countries directly 
concerned. The fact that, in past years, we have refrained 
from openly expressing our feelings on this question here, 
and have continued quietly to collaborate in the work of the 
League, may be regarded as a proof of our confidence in the 
high aims which we are called upon to prosecute at Geneva. 


2. The Progress made. 

Numerous delegates from different continents empha- 
sised the progress of the League idea in world public 
opinion and the results already obtained. 

M, Hymans (Belgium) : 

I cannot leave this platform, whence I look down over this 
imposing gathering, including so many eminent statesmen, 
without recalling the first session of the Assembly held ten years 
ago. At that time we were without chart or guidance. We' 
were embarldng on an enterprise full of .anxiety, an enterprise 
that was met with hostility, derision, scepticism. Some said 
we were launching a great experiment, they were the optimists. 
Others, again, said we were embarking upon an adventure. 
Well, we have had our adventure and we are now on firm 
ground. Our experiment has succeeded. We have served, 
and will continue to serve, a great ideal which is becoming 
more and more an inspiration to the younger generation. 
They are urging us on They it will be who will reap what 
we have sown; and of this I am sure, that they in their turn 
will sow fresh seed. 

M. Bria?id (France) : 

It IS now ton years since the Les^ue of Nations came into 
•existence. No one can say that these ten years have been 
wasted. The fullest possible use has been made of them. 
The work has extended to every field of endeavour. Much 
that has been done has failed to attract international attention, 
not being of a political character, but that work is none the 
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loss among the League’s most important activities. It has 
passed on victorious, despite attacks upon the way. It has 
vanquished what constituted the most redoubtable foes for 
an institution of this kind — it has risen triumphant over 
scepticism and derision. 

Doubt is non-existent nowadays where the League is 
concerned. A close interest is taken in its work, which forms 
the subject, in the large majority of countries, of sympathetic 
and very real enthusiasm. It enjoys universal confidence and 
has built up a moral capital which is without parallel in the 
history of the world. 

M. Costa du Reis (Bolivia) : 

We have seen with our own eyes the slow but steady 
progress made towards the ideal which the League offers as 
an objective to peoples of goodwill. We have never ceased 
to believe in the League, and we have come here now, impelled 
by the conviction that a man-made and hence an artificial 
institution cannot live or renew its vitality unless harmony 
exists between its component parts. 

M, Veniselos (Greece) : 

More and more each day the League is moulding public 
opinion, turning it against u'ar and guiding it towards peace. 
Its technical work and, its efforts in the political field have 
.sometimes seemed fruitless because they have not always led 
to immediate practical results. Nevertheless, the continual 
contact between nations which is established here, the syste- 
matic study of their economic and social difficulties, the 
consideration of the means to prevent war, the attempt to 
prohibit the use of inhuman methods of destruction, are' 
all helping to drive home the lessons of. the last war and, 
consequently, to strengthen the will for peace. 

M. Quinones de Le6n (Spain) : 

In its ten years' existence — a short period for such an 
institution — the League has laid before the world a series of 
strikingly successful results ... All of us who have never 
ceased to believe in the success of this great international 
institution' — even at the most difficult moments — all of us 
who have seen it being organised, taking its first steps in life, 

, facing and solving grave problems, with a profound faith 
in its future, may proclaim, as we look back alqng the way 
we have come, and see the outstanding featutes of its most 
irnportant stages, that the League of Nations does exist, that 
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the League, the reality of whose existence none dare now deny, 
offers the world the surest guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace and the progress of civilisation that mankind has ever 
been able to conceive. 

Count Apponyi (Hungary) : 

In spite of any reservations 1 have made, in spite of imper- 
fections which I still perceive and certain disagreeable and 
unedifying experiences which I meet with daily, I do realise 
that great progress has been made m this Assembly towards 
the goal which we have set before us, towards those objects for 
which the League of Nations was set up. I realise that an 
immense amount has been done to ensure peace, inatouch 
as great and small countries alike have undertaken to submit 
their disputes to a judge or arbitrator and that the great 
Powers have thus voluntarily renounced the advantages 
ensuing from their material position, so that the small nations 
can now feel greater confidence. The new dispensation will 
take into account the feelings and interests of these small 
nations equally with those of the great Powers. 

Mr, William Marr (Australia) : 

If it were asked what phase of international politics looms 
most prominently in the public mind to-day and most contin- 
ually engages the public interest, it may confidently be said 
that it is the efforts made here at Geneva in both formal and 
informal conference to find a sure means of averting war . . . 

A survey of the whole work of the League in all its various 
activities will, I believe, lead us to say that greater than all 
its Conventions and its resolutions is the educational value of ' 
its work in strengthening the will for peace, that will being 
based on knowledge and understanding. 

M. Urruiia (Colombia) : 

During this initial phase, the League has flourished and 
grown, and has at the same time made such astounding pro- 
gress and accomplished work of such transcendent merit ' 
and profound significance that even the most sceptical or 
biased have been, forced to pay their tribute. 

The League has already made a positive contribution in 
the matter of eliminating armed conflicts. It has put obstacles 
in the path of war and has promoted the development of 
international relations on the widest possible basis of moral 
and economic solidarity. 
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Mr. McGilligan (Irish Free State) : 

During these years, in all the difficulties which threatened 
peace, the spirit which prevailed was the spirit of the League. 
Slowly, perhaps, but very surely, that spirit is being enshrined 
in covenants between the peoples of the world ... It is 
no small thing that in the first decade of the League’s existence 
such a spirit should have prevailed, that in such an atmosphere 
problems resulting from the world war have been investigated 
and classified. We do not think it too much to hope that, at 
the beginning of a new decade, the way has been pointed and the 
spirit has been formed along and in which these problems may 
at last be solved. 


3. Future Rdle of the League. 

M. Hymans (Belgium) : 

We are about to enter upon the second stage. It is our 
duty to improve and perfect the mechanism, the organisation, 
the equipment of the system of law and co-operation that 
we have founded, to broaden the path of peace and set up 
barrier after barrier on the roads whence war might come. 

Dr. Benes (Czechoslovakia) said he considered the 
League as the principal organising factor in the establish- 
ment of peace ; 

This work, he said, now devolves entirely upon the League 
' ’-for now the big and dangerous problems of the war settfement 
can be regarded as solved in principle. ) ■' 

I do not think indeed, that the present session of the 
Assembly appears to me to be characterised by a tone of wis- 
dom and unaccustomed tranquillity of mind. Not that it 
is of less importance than previous sessions — on the contrary. 
It reflects, in my view, just what I have been describing ; 
the consciousness we all feel that, despite perpetual difficulties, 
we are drawing away from the period when we were chiefly 
preoccupied with the general situation and certain big events 
and general political problems, and are entering upon a new 
period when we shall see the successive results of the normal 
■ and tegular working of the League — a slow but steady process— r 
becoming every day more marked, and passing from daily 
" preoccupations as to the general political situation to definite 
. and concrete questions of post-war world re-organisation. 
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4. The Organisation of Europe. 


M. Briand : 

I think, that among peoples constituting geographical 
groups, like the peoples of Europe, there should be some kind 
of federal' bond; it should be possible for them to get into 
touch at any time, to confer about their interests, to agree on 
joint resolutions and to establish among themselves a bond 
of solidarity which will enable them, if need be, to meet any 
grave emergency that may arise. That is the link we want 
to forge. 

Obviously, this association will be primarily economic, 
for that is the most urgent aspect of the question, and I think 
we may look for success in that direction. Still, I am convinced 
that, politically and socially also, this federal link might, 
without affecting the sovereignty of any of the nations belonging 
to such an association, do useful work. 

Supporting this idea, the late Dr. Stresemann, while 
rejecting any policy directed against any special continent, 
strongly emphasised that the organisation of Europe no 
longer corresponded to modern conditions : 

What are the things that appear so extraordinarily absurd 
about Europe and its construction, from the economic point 
of view? It is absurd to me that Europe should appear 
not to have progressed, but to have gone back. Look at 
Italy, We can scarcely imagine there being no united Italy, 
or the different parts of what we now call Italy being separate 
economic entities and fighting against one another. Nor 
can we conceive without a smile what Germany was like' 
before the Customs Union, when merchant ships from Berlin 
were held Up in the Elbe because some othei Customs system 
began at the frontier of Anhalt. Just as these are ideas 
which strike us as quaint and mediseval and which we hUve 
long outgrown, so there are many things in the New Europe 
which give a very similar impression. 

Is it not absurd that modern invention should have reduced 
the journey from South Germany to Tokio by twenty days, while 
in Europe itself hours are wasted stopping at frontiers for 
Customs inspections, as if Europe were a sort of little huckster’s 
shop still open beside the big world emporium. New industries 
are founded for reasons of national prestige; they must be 
protected, must seek new markets and are rarely able to find 
profitable ones in their own country. 
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Where is the European coinage, where are the European 
stamps that we need? Are not these subdivisions born of 
national prestige long since out of date, and do they not do 
our continent an immense amount of harm, not only in the 
relations between various countries but also in. those between 
Europe and other continents? 

As a result of the elections of September 9th, Peru, 
Poland and Yugoslavia received seats on the Council. 
Poland was elected for the first time in 1926 and in 1929 
stood again in virtue of a decision, of the 1926 Assembly 
recognising her as re- eligible. Yugoslavia and Peru 
succeeded respectively Roumania and Chile. The session 
which the Council held immediately after the elections 
was the last to be attended by the late Dr. Stresemanii. 

Dr. Stresemann died in Berlin on October 2nd, 1929. 
As soon as this information was brought to his knowledge, 
the Acting President of the Council, Ali Khan Foroughi 
sent the German Chancellor a telegram voicing the 
unanimous regret of the Council for the loss it had suffered 
in the person of one of its most distinguished members, 
who had powerfully contributed to the League's develop- 
ment. The Secretary-General of the League sent a 
telegram expressing the deep regret of the Secretariat 
and its respectful sympathy with the German Govern- 
ment and people in the great loss they had suffered by the 
death of the eminent statesman whose forceful action in 
the Les^ue had been admired by all who had worked 
with him at Geneva. 



CHAPTER I 


ARBITRATION - SECURITY — DISARMAMENT 


I. ArbUraUon. — 11. Seeurily: Draft Convention on Financial Assistance ; Model 
Treaty to strengthen Means of preventing War; League Communications in 
Times of Emergency. — 111, Reduction cf Armaments .- Sislh Session of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference ; The Assembly 
and the Reduction of Armaments; Manufacture of Arms, Munitions and 
Implements of War. — IV. Right of Inoestigalion : Termination of the Inter- 
Allied Military Control in Austria. 


I. — Arbitration 

The coming into force of the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes and the acceptance by 
numerous States of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice ■were the prin- 
cipal features of the work in connection with arbitration. 

The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
came' into force on August i6th, 1929, For this purpose, 
neither negotiations nor signatures were necessary, as 
it had been stipulated that the Act should come into 
force as soon as two States had notified their accession to 
tlte whole or part of that instrument, which would then 
remain indefinitely open for the accession of other States. 

Sweden was the first to accede and was followed 
shortly after by Belgium and Norway. Sweden and 
Norway acceded to chapters i and 2 of the General Act, 
i.e., provisions regarding conciliation and judicial settle- 
ment. Belgium acceded to the Act as a whole, namely, 
to, the provisions dealing with conciliation, judicial and 
.arbitral settlement. At the Tenth Assembly, the Danish, 
■ Finnish, French, Greek, Irish, Latvian and Czechoslovak 
delegates announced their intention of acceding to the 
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The Roumanian Government expressed its willingness 
to conclude with all States Members or non-Members 
of the League conventions or treaties baaed on models 
prepared last year by the Arbitration and Security Com- 
mittee (model bilateral conventions for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, model collective treaties 
for mutual assistance, a collective treaty of non- aggres- 
sion, a bilateral treaty of non- aggression; the model 
treaty to strengthen means of preventing war), 

j Fifteen States acceded during the Tenth Assembly 
to the Optional Clause of the Court Statute concerning 
the Court's compulsory jurisdiction (l). 


11. — Security 

As regards the general question of security, action was 
taken with a view to facilitating the application of the 
system provided by the Covenant for the maintenance 
of peace and to imparting to States Members a feeling 
of increased security. In this connection the principal 
decisions concerned the following questions : 


, A. — Draft Convention on Financial Assistance, 

The object of the Draft Convention on Financial 
Assistance prepared by the Financial Committee was to 
provide machinery by which the Council, as a measure to 
restore or safeguard p'eace, might authorise financial 
assistance to Members of the League involved in war or 
threatened by war. 

The Convention contemplated that a loan would be 
obtained on the money market by the Government con- 
cerned on the general security of its revenues. It would 
, be helped in so doing by the moral and material support 
of an international guarantee provided under the aegis 
of the League by the other Signatories. 


(t) For details on this subject, see chapter II on die Permanent Court of 
lateiuatlouat Justice. 
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To be certain that no delay would occur at the moment 
of a crisis, it would be essential that the Convention should 
be ratified by the Signatories in such form that no further 
legislation would be required in connection with the 
guarantee. 

Since, on the outbreak of hostilities, the credit of a 
belligerent country is likely to be low, lenders would 
require guarantees of a very substantial nature. The 
Convention provided such guarantees, furnished by a 
few financially strong Signatories. The loan would thus 
be guaranteed by the borrowing Government itself, by 
the Signatories to the Convention, and by certain financially 
strong Signatories. 

The advantages to the borrowing Government would 
be the moral support of the League, the intrinsic value of 
the collective guarantee, the additional advantage of the 
special guarantee and the Signatories’ promise of access 
to their markets. 

The guarantors would only become liable should the 
borrowing Government be unable to meet its loan charges. 
In order to limit this contingent liability, the guarantors 
would be protected by a maximum limit on the total 
annual service guaranteed, a limit on the maximum 
annual liability, the responsibility of the borrowing Govern- 
ment, the provision for a reserve fund and the requirement 
of a unanimous decision of the Council before a guarantee 
were given in any individual case. 

The draft was thoroughly examined by the Assembly, 
the discussion showing the sincere desire of all delegations 
to achieve practical results. At the same time, there 
were differences of opinion which made it impossible to 
proceed to the necessary amendment of the draft during 
the limited time at the Assembly’s disposal. 

The questions raised during the Assembly may almost 
all be classified under two distinct heads : those which 
are clearly financial and technical and those whose solu- 
tions depend upon political considerations. 

The principal financial questions concerned the estab- 
lishment of an international control over the loan Service 
and the exclusion from the guarantee, in the interest of. 
the loan, of a State situated in special circumstances. 
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The questions of a political character were {a) cases 
in which financial assistance may or should be given; 

(b) the connection between the Convention on Financial 
Assistance and the Disarmament Convention; (c) the pro- 
cedure for the vote of the Council; (d) the authority which 
would have to settle disputes concerning the interpretation 
or application of the Convention. 

{a) The question of the cases in which financial assis- 
tance should be given dominated the whole discussion. 
The Third Assembly Committee was unanimous in declar- 
ing that the Council should be able to accord such assis- 
tance to a Party to the Convention against which another 
State had, in violation of its international obligations, 
resorted to war. Many delegations would have preferred 
th stipulate that in such cases it would be the Council’s 
duty to accord assistance. Secondly, many considered 
that the Council should be enabled to give assistance in 
case of a threat n/ war. There was, however, a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the conditions under which financial 
assistance should be given in such a case. 

(b) As regards the connection between financial assis- 
tance and disarmament, most of the delegates admitted 
the necessity for a link between the two Conventions and 
considered that the Convention on Financial Assistance 
should not come into force until a general disarmament 
Convention in accordance with Article 8 of the Covenant 
had been brought into operation. The Convention on 
Financial Assistance should cease to have effect as soon 
as the Disarmament Convention ceased to be operative. 

(c) The Third Committee considered that the decisions 
of the Council should require the agreement of all Members 
represented, other than the representatives of the Parties, 
when it concerned cases in which financial assistance could, 
or should, be given. All other decisions should be taken 
by a simple majority of the Members other than the 
representatives of the Parties to the dispute. 

(d) The opinion was expressed that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice should settle cases of inter- 
pretation and that the Council should settle questions 
concerning the execution of guarantees. 

The Assembly referred the financial questions to the 
Financial Committee and the political questions to the 
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Arbitration and Security Committee, These two orga- 
nisations will endeavour to prepare a complete text which 
after being circulated to Governments, will be submitted to 
a special Conference or, at the latest, to the next Assembly 
for approval. 


B. — Model Treaty to strengthen Means of preventing War. 

In 1928, the Assembly, noting the work of the Arbitra- 
tion and Security Committee, expressed the opinion 
that the adoption of the Model Treaty for preventing 
War drafted on the proposal of the German delegation 
would increase guarantees of security. It accordingly 
recommended that it should be examined by all States. 

This year, the British delegation proposed that the 
Council should request the Arbitration and Security Com- 
mittee to consider the possibility of establishing a draft 
general convention on the lines of the Model Treaty, 
which could be referred to Governments in time to enable 
them to indicate at the 1930 Assembly whether they would 
be prepared to accept it. 

It was understood that the Arbitration and Security 
Committee could make any alterations necessary for the 
transformation into a general convention of a text designed 
for multilateral regional agreements. 

It should be mentioned that the draft Conventions 
on Means of preventing War and on Financial Assistance are 
to some extent interdependent. From the discussion in 
the Assembly, it appeared that the establishment of a 
final text on financial assistance would be greatly facili- 
tated by a preliminary discussion on methods of applying 
Article XI of the Covenant and the draft Convention on 
Means of preventing -War, 

C. — League Communications in Times of Emergency. 

As the Council and the Transit Committee had finished 
their work on the legal, technical and financial aspects 
of, the establishment of a wireless station, the Tenth 
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Assembly instructed theSecretary-Gcneral to make arrange' 
meats for the station to be put into operation as soon 
as possible. 

Two solutions were submitted to the Assembly, one 
proposing that the League should own and operate the 
wireless station at all times, the station being utilised only 
for official business; the other, proposed by the Swiss 
Government, providing for the establishment of a station 
complying with all the League's requirements and capable 
of carrying out the League’s programme. This station 
would be constructed at the League’s expense, would be 
operated in general on its behalf, and would include a ■ 
medium- wave station which has already been erected by the 
Swiss Government. In normal times, the station would be 
managed by the Radio-Suisse Company, subject to certain 
definite guarantees accorded to the League. In times 
of emergency, or when the Secretary- General considered 
it necessary, this station would pass under the exclusive 
management of the League. 

The two solutions, therefore, did not differ as regards 
operation in times of emergency, nor as regards the 
guarantees accorded either to the League or to the Swiss 
Government. However, as the second solution, which 
provides for the management of the station by the League 
in times of emergency, offered certain advantages (includ- - 
ing the medium-wave station), the A-ssembly' decided in 
its favour. 

It was stipulated that certain political, legal and tech- 
nical guarantees should be given to the Swiss Government, 
the League of Nations and its Member States. The 
Assembly definitely recognised that the use of the station 
by the League could in no case be invoked against Switzer- 
land as affecting her international responsibility. The 
Swiss Government would be represented in times of, 
crisis by an observer. The Secretary-General would, in 
normal times, be represented by a delegate, and would 
. also be represented on the Board of Directors of the 
Radio-Suisse Company. 

The wireless station will include a short-wave station 
which will ensure icoramunications with the various 
stations throughout the world. In times of emergency., 
it will allow of permanent communications between the 



League and countries in danger of being involved in a 
conflict. It will be possible, as a rule, to pass these com- 
munications direct and not through intermediary countries, 
and as regards its communications the League will obtain 
the same independence as that afforded Governments 
by their national stations. 

In normal times, the station will deal with telegrams 
between the Secretary- General and delegations and the 
greatest possible number of non- European States. 

It will also provide a broadcasting service for circular 
telegrams, for information for the various Governments 
and Administrations and, if necessary, for the Press. 
It will facilitate the rapid transmission of important 
documents to distant countries and will thus strengthen 
the ties between the League and non-European States. 
By telephonic broadcasting, it will keep the public through- 
-out the world better informed of the work of tire League. 

* 

iii * 

As regards facilities to be granted aircraft engaged 
in transport of importance to the work of the League 
{journeys of League delegations and agents, transport 
of their mail), the International Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, to which this question had already been referred 
by the Transit Committee, adopted certain texts for inser- 
tion in the International Air Navigation Convention of 
1919. The texts define the juridical status of aircraft 
ensuring air communications affecting the League., The 
International Air Navigation Commission will meet again 
towards the end of the year to complete these texts and 
£nish its work. 

The Assembly instructed the Council, as soon as this 
work was finished, to ask the Arbitration and Security 
"Committee to study measures to ensure that aircraft 
ongaged in transport affecting the work of the League 
might be free, in times of emergency, to fly in such a way 
^knd over such territory as might be necessary for the 
purpose of their mission. 

The League Secretariat and Governments will agree 
in advance with regard to regulations normal itineraries 
.and possible exceptions. 



[II. ~ Reduction of Armaments 


A. — Sixth Session of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference. 

The Permanent Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference sat at Geneva from April isth to May 6 th, 

1 929, with M, Loudon in the Chair (i ) . At its first meeting 
on April 15th in the morning, the Commission was not 
called upon to adopt an agenda in the strict sense of the 
word, but considered its procedure in regard to the Draft 
Convention of 1927, the German proposal concerning the 
exchange of information and observations submitted by 
Count Bernstorfi and the Draft Convention presented the 
year before by the delegation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. A few days later, the Commission 
added to its agenda proposals submitted by the Turkish 
delegation on criteria for the reduction of armaments and 
by the Chinese delegation for the abolition of compulsory 
military service. 

In opening the session, the President observed that the 
negotiations between the Governments concerned— with 
whom he had kept in touch— had not resulted in agreed 
solutions which would make it possible at this juncture to 
foresee the final success of the Commission’s work. 

As I have said many times, he said, and now repeat 
once again -. it will not be possible for, the Commission to agree 
upon a draft Convention as a whole, laying down the principles 
of the limitation and reduction of armaments, until the Powers 
concerned have reached an understanding on, certain points 
of capital importance upon which they have hitherto been 
divided . . . Let us hope that this will be before long. Public 
opinion is growing impatient, and rightly so. I have had a 
striking proof of this in the very large number of letters which, 
as President of your Commission, .1 have received during the 
last few weeks, These letters come mainly from labour 
organisations in different countries, some of them representing 
not thousands but millions of persons. These letters have 


, (t) M. Loudon having fallen ill, one of tlie Vice-Presidents — M. PolitLs — > 
took tne Chair from April 30th to Mav 6tbi At its first meeting, tlie Comiuissibn 
elected M. CoUiSn (Spain) to succeed M. Veverka as Vice-President. 
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been classified and are on view. They express the opinion 
that it is expected that the Preparatory Commission should 
complete its work as soon as possible so that -a general conven- 
tion may be concluded, thus fulfilling the solemn promises 
of disarmament made to all the nations of the world. A 
certain number of letters urge that the General Disarmament 
Conferenceshould beconvenedfor the year 1929 . . . We are 
glad to see public interest expressed in this way, and I venture 
to hope that, if it is supported and directed in all civilised 
countries by a Press conscious of its real responsibility in the 
matter, it will bring increasing pressure to bear upon Govern- 
ments whose action in this field, more than in any other, 
depends on the will of the people. 

He then submitted a programme of work. After some 
discussion, his proposals were accepted on the under- 
standing that the questions which had remained in abeyance 
since 1927 should also be discussed. The Commission 
first considered the Soviet draft, the Chinese proposal 
being discussed in connection with the questions of effec- 
tives. The Turkish proposal was reserved, at the request 
of the Turkish delegation, for the Disarmament Conference. 

The main work of the Commission concerned the draft 
Convention adopted in first reading in 1927. An important 
statement was made by the American delegate regarding 
the general principles of disarmament and the naval 
problem, to which the delegations most directly concerned 
replied. There were long discussions on several of the 
essential' parts of the 1927 draft (effectives, in particular 
the limitation of trained reserves, the limitation of land 
armaments and material), and on several points new 
texts were adopted (certain articles of the chapters on 
, Effectives, Material, etc.). 

The Commission finally decided to adjourn in order tr* 
enable the Governments concerned to make a thorough 
examination of the American proposals on naval disarma- 
ment. These Governments were invited to inform the 
President of the programme of their negotiations so as 
to enable him to summon the Commission with a full 
knowledge of facts. 

It is virtually impossible to reproduce here alf the 
statements, reservations, amendments, counter-amend- 
ments, etc. discussed during the three weeks of the session. 


I7ROM VITAR TO M-AK 
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All these documents figure in the Minutes of the Commis- 
sion. The following analysis contains general indications 
on the principal points emerging from the discussion, 
namely : the Soviet draft and proposals; air warfare; 
general questions; the naval problem; the question of 
effectives and in particular the limitation of trained 
reserves; the limitation of material in reserve; the close of 
the session and future action. 

Although these points are taken neither in chronolo- 
gical order, nor in the order of the discussion, it is thought 
that, subject to the above reservation, they may give 
a fairly complete and exact idea of the work of the 
Commission and the principal subjects dealt with. 

I. The Soviet Draft Convention and Resolution. — 
Before this subject was discussed, M. Litvinoff made a 
statement criticising the early work of the Commission 
and urging that it should change its methods. 

He then explained the principal provisions of the draft. 
The main principle of this Convention was the proportionate ■ 
reduction of all elements of armaments (effectives, cadres, 
number of units, material, aggregate tonnage and tonnage 
by categories; numbers of aircraft; budgetary expenditure) 
based on the position at a fixed date. For military, 
naval and air armaments, countries were divided into 
three groups based on the scope of their armaments. 

In each category, the coefficient of reduction was 
50% for the strongest Powers; 33% for medium Powers 
and 25% for the weaker Powers. The States whose 
armaments had, been fixed by the Peace Treaties formed 
a special group. 

The Convention was intended to be completed by 
supplementary conventions regarding details of execution, 
to,be ratified within six months from the coming into force 
of the principal Convention. 

The Japanese, Chilean and French delegations explain 
ed why in their opinion the Commission could not take 
the Soviet draft as a basis of discussion. Their reasons 
may be summarised as follows : 

I. The Soviet draft did not take account of the con- 
nection, established by the Covenant, between disarma- 
ment and security; one of the implications of the riotion 
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of security was the examination of “ the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State. ” The very 
notion of security was, to some extent, proper to each 
State. The Soviet plan started from a mathematical 
and impersonal basis, wliich was rejected by the League 
organs some time ago. 

2. The Soviet draft would lead the Commission to 
change its methods, and even to encroach upon the domain 
of the future Disarmament Conference. The Commission’s 
instructions were merely to build up the technical frame- 
work of the Convention. It was for the Convention 
itself to fix figures. 

3. Before the Soviet draft came into force fourteen 
special conventions would have to be concluded. Its appli- 
cation would result in anomalies. It would also involve 
inequality and injustice. 

Count Bernstorff (Germany) expressed the hope that 
the fresh ideas contained in the draft would stimulate 
the work of the Commission. He recalled that, as stated 
by the German Chancellor, in September 1928, the first 
stage of disarmament could and must involve an appre- 
ciable reduction of the present situation of armaments— 
a reduction including all elements of military, naval and 
air armaments— and a guarantee of full and entire public- 
ity in respect of all classes of armaments. He noted 
that these basic conditions were contained in the Soviet 
draft, which, further provided a new and, to some extent, 
mechanical system designed to facilitate the fixing of 
figures. He cohcluded that it was not so much the method 
that was of importance as the aim in view, namely, an 
appreciable reduction of armaments. 

Tevfik Rouchdy Bey (Turkey) observed that the 
Soviet draft contained very interesting and valuable 
principles and that it would be desirable to study it care- 
fully before examining the draft Convention of 1927. 
The Turkish proposal should also be examined and 
discussed- 

As the great majority of the Commission did not, seem 
inclined to change its methods and to take the So'vdet draft 
as a basis of discussion, M. Litvinoff asked that it should 
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express its opinion on three principles embodied in that 
draft, namely, the reduction of armaments, the propor- 
tional principle and numerical coefiicients. To this end, 
he deposited a draft resolution asking the Commission : 

To prepare a draft Convention based upon the pnncipl© 
of the appreciable reduction of existing armed forces; 

To embody in the draft Convention methods of reducing 
armaments based upon the proportional principle, or a similar 
impaitial criterion; 

To include in the draft Convention numerical coefficients tor 
the reduction of armaments. 

The Commission sought the opinion of its Bureau as 
to the measure in which it could deal with the Soviet 
proposals, having regard to its instructions and to 
the scope of its woik. The Bureau gave the following 
opinion : 

1. The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has been instructed by the Council, not to effect 
the reduction of armaments, but to prepare a scheme for tlie 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. This plan is to be submitted for 
the consideration and action of the Governments taking part 

',in the Conference. 

The Commission is preparing a scheme to enable the Con- 
ference, when it meets, to effect as substantial as possible 
a reduction of national armaments — on the understanding 
that the Convention adopted shall be subject to reconsideration 
and revision at least every ten years. 

2. The Commission has not seen its way to adhere to the 
method of reduction based on the proportional principle. 
At the same time, there is nothing to prevent the Govern- 
ment representatives assembled at the Conference, when they 
finally come to draw up- -the Disarmament Convention, from 
taking account of this principle or of any other similar objec- 
tive criterion in addition to those indicated in Article 8 of the 
Covenant, 

3. _ The numerical coefficients for the reduction of armaments 
cOjistitute a method of applying the proportional principle 
laid ' down in Point 2 of the Soviet draft resolution. Conse- 
tlttfently, -the arguments set forth above in connection with 
Feint 2 apply equally to Point 3. 
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Having regard to the foregoing considerations, the Bureau 
is of opinion that the Preparatory Commission, while continuing 
the examination of its preliminary draft of 1927, should decide, 
if the Soviet delegation so desires, to append the Soviet draft 
Convention to the report to be submitted by the Commission 
on the conclusion of its proceedings, and to be subsequently 
laid before the Disarmament Conference, without prejudice 
to the right, shared by the Soviet delegation with all the other 
delegations, to bring forward amendments, to the articles 
of the 1927 preliminary draft in the course of the discussion 
in the Preparatory Commission. 

The Commission adopted this opinion, the Soviet and 
Chinese delegations voting against it. The Turkisli 
delegation had previously announced its intention not to 
take part in the vote. 

2. Air Warfare, — The German delegate. Count Bern- 
storff, had deposited a proposal that airships should be 
prohibited from hurling implements of combat from 
the air. He observed that air bombardment was one 
of the most effective forms of attack and a direct 
menace to the civilised population. 

The terrors of air attack, he said, will increase as 
time goes on if we do not take far-i caching steps to prevent 
these attacks. Our work would not be complete if we merely 
prohibited the use of gas and allowed explosives or incen- 
diary bombs to be thrown from airships. 

He added that, if airships were prohibited from hurl- 
ing, bombs, it would make it unnecessary to maintain 
bombing machines; thus, the purely offensive side of 
military aeronautics would be abolished, and ijt would be 
possible to solve the problem of air material. 

This proposal was finally rejected by the majority — - 
five delegations voting in its favour. The delegations 
forming the majority emphasised that the rejection of 
the German proposal in no way implied the sanctioning, 
of air attacks upon civilians. 

The adversaries of the proposal pointed out, inter 
alia, that the ajm of the Commission should not be the 
prohibition of any particular form of warfare, but the 
prohibition of war itself; as regards the Disarmament 
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Convention, an endeavour should be made to maintain 
it within the sphere of the limitation and reduction of 
armaments without attempting to codify the laws of war, 
a matter which did not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, 

It was also observed that the principle of sparing civi- 
lians the horrors of war had for long formed part of inter- 
national law; that, if bombing aircraft were an instrument 
of attack they might also be an instrument of defence; 
and that, as regards measures against armed forces, there 
was no great difference between bombardment by cannon 
and bombardment from the air. 

Count BernstorlT reserved his right to lay his proposal 
before the Disarmament Conference, 

3. General Questions : The Naval Problem. — On April 
22nd, the American delegate, Mr. Gibson, explained his 
Government’s views with regard to disarmament and the 
naval problem. 

Our first duty, he said, is for each of us to examine 
all phases of the problem before us with a view to discovering 
what measures of concession can be offered by each delegation. 
Agreement upon a single text can be achieved only by a 
maximum of such concessions . . . 

I feel that we arc able to deal to best advantage with 
the specific questions on our agenda only if we bear clearly 
in mind the recent important changes in world conditions . . . 

Since our last meeting, the nations of the world have 
bound themselves by solemn undertaking to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy. We believe (and we hope 
that our belief is shared by the other nations), that this agree- 
ment affirming humanity’s will to peace,will advance the cause 
of disarmament by removing doubts and fears which in the 
past have constituted our principal obstacle. It has recently 
been my privilege to discuss the general problem of disarma- 
meat at considerable length with President Hoover, who has 
always been an ardent advocate of peace and good understand- 
ing, I am in a position to realise, perhaps as well as anyone, 
how earnestly he feels that the Pact for the Renunciation of 
, War opens to us an unprecedented opportunity for advancing 
the cause of disarmament, an opportunity which admits of no 
> postponement ... 
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If we are honest, if our solemn promise in the Pact means 
anything, there is no justification for the continuation of 
war-taxed peace. Great armaments are the relic of another 
age, but they will remain a necessary relic until the present 
deadlock is broken, and that can be accomplished only by 
the decision of the Powers possessing the greatest armament 
to initiate measures of reduction . . . 

Fundamentally, our purpose should be to release large 
numbers of men from military service to productive effort, 
and second, to reduce the heavy burden of taxation. So long 
as the nations are burdened with increasing taxation for the 
maintenance of armaments it is idle to pretend that the world 
is really advancing toward the goal of disarmament. In recent 
years the word “ limitation ” has come to be used chiefly 
in describing agreements at existing levels or still higher 
levels, and is generally looked upon as having nothing to do 
with actual reduction. It is useless to attempt to correct 
this impression by explaining that limitation may be at any 
level, lower or higher than those existing. As a practical 
matter, it would seem to be best to accept the general public 
understanding of these terms. Let us, therefore, take the bold 
course and begin by scrapping the term " limitation " in order 
to concentrate upon a general reduction of armaments . . . 

After stating that, as regards land armaments, the 
American delegation would be able, when this question 
was reached, to defer to the countries primarily interested 
in the subject with such measure of concession as it trusted 
would materially facilitate agreement between them, 
Mr, Gibson made the following statement in regard to" 
naval disarmament : 

My country's defence is primarily a naval problem. 
The American Government has found no reason for modifying 
its view that the simplest, fairest and most practical method 
is that of limitation by tonnage by categories — a method 
which has been given practical and satisfactory application 
in the Washington Treaty . . . 

The American delegation has urged this view throughout 
the first reading, but, in view of the inacceptability to some 
other delegations of our unmodified thesis, my Government 
has sought in the various methods presented some solution 
which might offer the possibility of compromises and general 
acceptance. It will be remembered that, during the third 
session of the Preparatory Commission, the French delegation 
brought forward a method which was an attempt to combine 
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its original total tonnage proposals with the method of tonnage 
by categories. 

In the hope of facilitating general agreement as to naval 
armaments, my Government is disposed to accept the French 
proposal as a basis of discussion . . . 

My Government is disposed to give full and friendly consi- 
deration to any supplementary methods of limitation which 
may be calculated to make our proposals, the French thesis, 
or any other, acceptable to other Powers, and if such a course 
appears desirable, my Government will be prepared to give 
consideration to a method of estimating equivalent naval 
values which takes account of other factors than displacement 
tonnage alone , . , 

The willingness of my Government, I may say even its 
eagerness, to go to low levels, is based upon the fundamental 
belief that naval needs are relative, namely, that what we may 
require for our defence depends chiefly upon the size of the 
navies maintained by others. Aside from the signatories 
of the Washington Treaty, there is no conceivable combination 
of naval power which could threaten the safety of any of the 
principal naval Powers. There is, therefore, no need to main- 
tainlarge naval armaments as against the rest of the world . . . 

My Government has always felt that we need no exact 
balance of sliips and guns which can be based only upon the 
idea of conflict — what is reaUy wanted is a common-sense 
agreement, based on the idea that we are going to be friends 
and settle our problems by peaceful means. My Government 
has never believed that an effective approach to the problem 
of disarmament could be made by methods of reduction of 
armaments alone. It feels that genuine disarmament will 
follow only from a change of attitude toward the use of force in 
the settlement of international disputes. It is for that reason 
that I venture to make this appeal — that the countries here 
represented examine the whole problem afresh in the hope 
that they will find in general world conditions and in the 
solemn obligation they have taken among themselves a reas- 
surance as to their security, and that they will find in this the 
confidence to enable them to dispense with the armaments 
which hitherto have seemed so essential , , , 

This statement was followed by declarations from the 
British, Japanese, French and . Italian representatives, 
emphasising its importance and the stimulus which it, 
vi'ould probably give to the work of the Commission. 
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4. Effectives, rrmwerf Reserves. — The important ques- 
tion of the limitation of trained reserves was raised in 
connection with the examination of the clauses of the 1927 
draft Convention concerning effqctives. The question of 
conscription was raised, in particular, in connection with 
a proposal of the Chinese delegation for its abolition and 
the Commission also discussed whether a distinction should 
be made between home and overseas forces. 

These questions and the statements made by the various 
del'^ations in this connection are analysed below. 

(a) Trained Reserves. — When the articles of the draft 
Convention concerning the non-inclusion of the question 
of trained reserves were discussed by the Commission, 
the American delegate, Mr. Gibson, stated that, while 
maintaining the views he had expressed in 1927, he would, 
as regards the question of trained reserves, support the 
opinion of the majority of countries whose land forces 
constituted their chief military interest; he added that 
he did not make this *' fundamental concession ” in the 
spirit of bargaining but because he considered that the 
method of “ laying cards on the table ’’ should create 
a feeling of candour and harmony that would be conducive 
tOjthe further success of the work. 

M. Massigli (France) replied by a statement containing 
the following passage : 


Mr. ‘Gibson’s statement is certainly of a nature to advance 
our work not only speedily, but effectively. My country, as 
you know, has always held, and still holds, that the safeguarding 
of the vital principles underlying its national defence does not 
allow it to make any concession in regard to trained reserves. 
The French delegation adopted that attitude notwithstanding 
the desire of its head to make all concessions necessary to 
hasten the completion of your work, and when other dele- 
gations, for reasons for which we the greatest respect, 
expressed the fear that the exclusion of trained reserves from 
the system of limitations was likely to cause anxiety as to 
the stability of the peace, my country’s representative main- 
tained that attitude because he was firmly convinced that 
France did not, and could not, cherish any aggressive intention 
in maintaining her point of view. 
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M. Sato (Japan) expressed himself as follows : 

To countries in which the conscript system is still in exist- 
ence this declaration opens an entirely new prospect. All the 
difficulties encountered at the first reading with regard to 
trained reserves are now removed. 

After centuries of the feudal system, when we had an army 
composed of volunteers and regular soldiers, which caused us 
a great deal of trouble, we adopted the system of conscription 
sixty years ago. This system is still in force, and I can state, 
definitely, that ray Government will not be prepared to make 
any radical alteration in that system. 

For this reason it was very difficult, and even impossible, 
for my country to accept the proposal to limit or reduce trained 
reserves. 

General de Marinis (Italy) associated himself with 
the statements of the French and Japanese delegations. 
He said : 

I also desire to pay a tribute to the broad • spirit of 
conciliation displayed by Mr. Gibson and, I would add, to 
the eminently practical sense and the grasp of realities of 
which he gave us such very tangible proofs. I congratulate 
myself particularly on this development because my instruc- 
tions would not have allowed me to abandon the principles 
from which we have always approached the question of trained 
reserves. 

Count Bernstorff (Germany) said that his country 
could not consider a disarmament convention that did 
not provide for an appreciable reduction of armaments. 
He continued : 

How could any appreciable reduction of naval armaments 
be made at all if no change whatever were made in the- sphere 
of land armaments? In this matter, that is to say, the ques- 
tion of an appireciable reduction of armaments, Germany, who 
is herself completely disarmed, has no concessions to make. 
The important point for us is to know whether the other States 
who are interested in land armaments are prepared, in execu- 
tion of the Treaties and of the Covenant, to contemplate an 
appreciable reduction of armaments for themselves also. 
Accordingly, Germany can be asked only for concessions as 
re^ds the rnethod by which an appreciable reduction of the 
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armaments of States which are not disarmed may be brought 
about. 

In the observations which I made on the eve of this session, 
I referred to such a concession in regard to the problem of 
trained reserves, which possess a particular Interest for us. 
It seems to me that that is entirely in conformity witli the 
spirit of conciliation which has been referred to. 

In my opinion it is quite possible to arrive at a method 
which, for purposes of comparing military effectives, would 
enable a smaller value to be attached to trained reserves, 
particularly the older classes of reserves, than to the effectives 
serving with the colours. . 

He drew attention to concessions which Germany 
had already made 

The logical consequence of this view, he said, would 
be to demand the entire abolition of the conscription system. 
In that way the problem of estimating the value of trained 
reserves would solve itself and the comparison between dif- 
ferent armies would be greatly facilitated. However, the 
German Government — and I venture to emphasise this 
point — has not asked for any general abolition of compulsory 
military service. That is a fundamental concession which 
Germany has made ... No concession, I believe, has as yet 
been made in regard to trained reserves by any other country 
in the same conciliatory spirit ... 

He set forth as follows his country’s reasons for insist- 
ing that the Convention should cover trained reserves : 

A disarmament Convention which neglected the (question 
of trained reserves might be conceivable if ail the signatory 
States had a free choice between a system of military service 
which enabled them to form trained reserves and some other 
system which did not enable them to do so. But here you have 
a group of signatory States, some of whom do not possess this 
freedom of choice, but who are obliged, under the existing 
treaties, to give up the formation of trained reserves, and. a 
disarmament Convention which neglected so important a 
consideration cquld not be regarded as equitable . . . 

M, Rutgers (Netherlands) explained why his delegation, 
while maintaining its views with regard to the limitation 
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of trained reserves, had decided to make the same conces- 
sions as the American delegate. He said : 

We must remember that the problem before us is not a 
technical or an arithmetical problem but a political problem. 

If we are to arrive at practical results, it is no use taking a 
stand on logical arguments, however irrefutable, because it 
will be a long time before they can prevail. The Netherlands 
delegation is anxious that the w'ork of our Commission should 
at last lead to definite results. In order to obtain these results 
it is absolutely essential to renounce a certain number of 
proposals made at the first reading . . . 

While maintaining the views previously put forward by 
the Netherlands delegation, we have decided to make many 
concessions in order to achieve results as quickly as possible. 
This applies in the first place to the question of the limitation 
and the gradual reduction of trained reserves . . , 

We would lay stress on the extent of our concession, which 
implies in effect that the limitation and reduction of armaments 
will not affect large armies . . . 

M. Westman (Sweden) said that, like Mr. Gibson, the 
Swedish delegation had not changed its opinion on sub- 
stantial points, but would also be prepared to make a 
concession. 

A limitation of land armaments which only extends to- 
troops serving with the colours will press very hardly on coun- 
tries which only maintain professional armies, or have only 
very small trained reserves, and also on countries which have 
a conscription system with a very short period of military 
serwce and which thus could not make any further reduction 
without reducing the annual contingent itself. 

Such a result is, in our view, far from satisfactory. ■ 

If, at the present stage of our, work, the Swedish delegation 
is to withdraw its opposition to a decision, reached by the 
Commission by a large majority, to prepare a text on the 
basis of the limitation of effectives with the colours, with no 
limitation of trained reserves, it is because we hope that appre-' 
ciableresultswillbeattainedinotherfieldsof disarmament . . . 

M. Litvinoff expressed his delegation’s disappointment 
at the concession made by the American delegation. 

It is quite obvious, he said, that unless the draft Cdn- 
ventiott provides for the reduction of trained reserves and 
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war material, the whole work of the Disarmament Conference 
will only lead to a certain insignificant reduction of 
effectives in service; that is, to some diminution of war budgets 
in respect to the maintenance of effectives , . . 

The Soviet delegation considers the reduction of reserves 
as an essential and integral part of the real reduction of 
armaments . . . 

M. Solcal (Poland) observed that it was not entirely 
accurate to say that countries which were opposed to 
a limitation of trained reserves had not hitherto made 
any concessions. 

The draft Convention now under discussion would not 
exist if no concessions had been made by those States. 

As regards the limitation of trained reserves, I am personally 
of the opinion that the arguments submitted by certain dele- 
gations in favour of this limitation, while they are deserving 
of respect, are not all entirely logical . . . 

We must do one of two things; we must either limit trained 
reserves in all their forms or we cannot limit them at all. 

It is not possible to limit athletic organisations whose 
members receive militai-y training. It is not even possible 
to control them, and we all know that, in a large number of 
countries, there are vast organisations which really constitute 
trained reserves and to which the provisions of the Convention 
can never apply . . • 

Lord Cushendun stated that, although the British 
delegation had not changed its views as regards the limi- 
tation of trained reserves, it would be ready, like the 
American and other delegations, to make a concession. 
He continued : 

I want to insist that we have not changed our opinion, 
ut I think it is not sufficiently realised, perhaps, that to include 
trained reserves is a system which cannot be combined with 
a system of conscription ... 

We are anxious to get something done. We do not want 
to run our heads against a brick wall, and as Mr. Gibson, and, 
I think, M. Rutgers, said this morning, we recognise that we 
should only be obstructive of real progress if we insist upon 
our view. But let me add that this is not, we hope and believe, 
the final work which- will be undertaken in the direction of 
disarmament. Let us recognise that all we are doing now 
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js laying the foundation. We are taking the first step in the 
direction of disarmament — an enormous movement — a move- 
ment that twenty or thirty years ago no one would have 
believed possible, in that all the nations of the world should 
be simultaneously gathered together to determine upon a 
system of disarmament . . . 

General Tsiang Tsoping (China) said that China had 
no trained reserves and could not conceive of a draft 
Convention for the reduction of armaments which failed 
to take account of trained reserves. 

Following these statements, the President noted that 
a large majority of the Commission agreed that the Con- 
vention should not deal with the limitation of trained 
reserves. 

(b) Compulsory Military Service. — In submitting his, 
proposal to the Commission, the Chinese representative. 
General Tsiang Tsoping said that, in his opinion, it was 
the only fundamental solution of the question of the reduc- 
tion of effectives. 

He explained his proposal showing the advantages it 
presented with regard to the maintenance of peace. 

■ If the abolition of wars of aggression, he said, is 
to be the aim of our work, the most practical and feasible way 
to obtain it is, in our opinion, the abolition of the system of 
compulsory service, which will not only , limit the possibility 
of aggression on a large scale, but will also reduce .and limit 
the spirit of war ... 

Count Bernstorff (Germany) said that, for his part, 
he had withdrawn his proposal for the abolition of compul- 
sory service because he realised that the majority of the 
Commission could not accept the proposal and he desired 
to^make a concession. 


Now that another delegation has moved the abolition 
of compulsory military service, I desire to say that I entirely 
associate myself with the arguments which have been advanced 
, by the Chinese delegation, and,, if the matter is brought to 
- a Vote, I shall give' my vote for the abolition of compulsory, 
■service . . 
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M. Litvinoff said that he was not opposed in principle 
to the Chinese proposal. 

The President recalled that the question of conscrip- 
tion had been discussed at length by the Commission and 
its military Sub- Commission and asked the Chinese dele- 
gation not to insist on maintaining it. 

General Tsiang Tsoping said that he reserved his right 
to lay the question before the Conference. 

(c) Home and Overseas Forces. — The Turkish and 
Soviet delegations considered that the Convention should 
mention the apportionment of forces in the various parts 
of a State’s territory. Others, including the Italian and 
French delegations, were of opinion that the distance of 
overseas territories from their own home country, as well 
as their distance from the principal territory of other 
countries, must be taken into account. The British 
delegation expressed its willingness to support a proposal 
to take a certain distance as a decisive factor, or a similar 
suggestion. 

The Italian delegation, supported by the German 
delegation, made a general reservation to the eftect that 
a contracting party, when establishing the figures for 
its home forces, should be entitled to consider the overseas 
forces of another country as part of that country’s home 
forces, when this seemed justified by the geographical 
position and, more particularly, the distance of the over- 
seas territory from the home territories of the two countries 
in question. 

Other delegations agreed as to the desirability of limit- 
ing home forces in order to prevent a sudden accumulation 
of armaments in home territories by countries drawing upon 
their overseas forces, but thought that it should be left 
to the countries concerned to study separately their 
requirements for overseas armaments. 

The French delegation drew attention to the fact that, 
for the policing of overseas territories and measures of 
internal security, it was often necessary to have larger 
forces than for external safety, and that the numerical im- 
portance of an overseas force depended upon the extent to 
which the country concerned enjoyed the freedom of the 
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seas. Whilst agreeing that the question of distance should 
be taken into consideration, the French delegation was 
of opinion that this proposal formed part of the general 
question of reduction criteria, which would be dealt with 
by the Conference. 

5. Material. — The texts adopted in 1927 on the limi- 
tation of land material took the form of two different 
proposals, one submitted by the German delegation and 
based on tables giving a numerical list of authorised 
material, the other presented by the French delegation 
and based on budget limitation. On that occasion, the 
American delegation submitted a reservation of a genera! 
character concerning the failure to include provisions for 
the limitation of material in the hands of forces serving 
with the colours and of reserve material of land and air 
forces. 

The Japanese and Italian delegations made a general 
reservation touching the German proposal. At the sixth 
session, the Soviet delegation submitted a proposal based 
to some extent on the general lines of the German 
proposal. 

The discussion on the limitation of reserve land artd air 
material lasted for two days and included more than twenty 
statements by sixteen delegates. It opened with a state- 
ment by the American representative, Mr. Gibson, who, 
after recalling that in 1927 the American delegation had 
endeavoured to persuade other delegations that reserve 
material should be limited, announced that, in this matter, 
as in that of trained reserves, the American delegation, 
while maintaining its convictions, stood ready to defer 
to the conviction of the majority of those Powers whose 
defence was primarily military. 

Two arguments were put forward;, one, mainly sup- 
ported by the German delegation, provided for the direct 
limitation of material by the establishment of maximum 
numerical limits for each category. The other proposal, 
supported by the French delegation, provided for the 
indirect limitation of material by limitation of expenditure 
OR upkeep, purchase and manufacture. The Italian and 
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Ja{.*aae3e delegations adhered to the latter system during 
the discussion. 

The partisans of direct Imitation pointed out that this 
method alone would enable States to know the armaments 
of other States in respect of material and to restrict the 
possibility of aggression; it would prevent the compensa- 
tion by material factors of a reduction of effectives; and 
it was perfectly feasible because it had already been applied 
in execution of the provisions of the Peace Treaties con- 
cerning disarmament. 

Tlic opponents declared that the direct method would 
restrict the freedom of internal organisation in regard 
to the armies of individual countries, that it was difiicult 
to compare land armaments, that this method would be 
illusory owing to the difficulty of defining and limiting 
the manufacture of spare parts, that it would operate 
unfairly against smaller countries obliged to buy war mate- 
lial from other countries and might even compel them to 
set up national war industries; that this method was 
calculated to arouse suspicion and distrust, and, finally, 
that it was difficult to conceive how it could be applied 
without international supervision, a system which most 
countries did not seem able to accept for the moment. 

The supporters of the indirect method through budget 
limitation observed that this system was extremely elastic, 
that tt.made it possible to take account of general economic 
conditions or any special conditions in each country, that 
it was easy to understand, that the progress of such limi- 
tation could be followed with the help of public documents 
and that there would be no difficulties as regards control. 
The adversaries of this system thought that this method 
did not cover material in existence at the date of the com- 
ing into force of the Convention, that the information it 
gave was confined to the commercial value of stocks, 
without taking account of their militaiy value and that 
it did not furnish a suitable basis of comparison with 
a view to reduction. 


The American delegation said that it could not accept 
the ■System of budget limitation which would encounter 
, instiperaible obstacles in the United State%^fi|^^ which 
were ,djie..to the AmericanMtonstitution. 


, - , TO 'VI IR 
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Mr. Gibson recalled his statement of 1927 and recom- 
mended a system of publicity for expenditure. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, the inclusion in this 
Convention of provisions for full and complete publicity of 
expenditure for the maintenance and creation of armaments 
in the place of the suggested provisions for the limitation of 
budgetary expenditure. 

Following this proposal, the French delegation said 
that it would not make budgetary limitation a sine qua 
lion for its acceptance of the Convention and that it would 
accept Mr, Gibson’s proposal, in a spirit of conciliation 
and in the hope of reaching agreement as soon as possible 
on the draft Convention. 

At the end of the debate the President noted that the 
Commission was unanimous in its desire that there should be 
a, limitation and a reduction of war material; that, 
further, neither of the two systems proposed commanded 
a substantial majority; but that the American delegation 
had fortunately recommended a third system, that of 
publicity, which might to some extent be regarded as the 
maximum at present possible. 

, Subsequently, the American and French delegations 
submitted the following resolution : 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference, 

Having considered the systems of Jdirect limitation of 
material in service and in stock. 

Having noted that the system of indirect limitation (limi- 
tation of the expenditure on material) did not meet with 
general assent : 

Decides that the limitation and reduction of material 
must be sought by means of publicity of expenditure. 

The resolution was adopted by twenty-two votes to 
two (China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

' The President noted that the adoption of this resolution 
did not prejudge the ultimate decision to be taken by the 
Commission on the general system of publicity, 
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Count Bernstorff said that, subject to this observation, 
he would not oppose the adoption of the resolution, though 
he would abstain from voting. 

The Soviet delegate said that the resolution was 
a step backwards and that he would have preferred a 
statement to the effect that the Commission had not 
succeeded in agreeing upon a method for limiting material. 

The German representative made a general statement 
containing the following passages : 

I recognise that in regard to naval armaments the Com- 
mission has made an encouraging beginning in wliich the 
principle of the appreciable reduction of all the features of 
naval disaimament appears to prevail. 

It is quite otlierwise as regards our discussion on the disarm- 
ament of land forces. In the last few days, essential factors 
on the disarmament of land forces have been eliminated which 
cannot, however, be omitted from the Convention if the latter 
is to have any real effect. 

The Commission has, therefore, lost sight of its task, at 
any rate, as far as tlie disarmament of land forces is concerned. 

My Government has never left it for one moment in doubt 
— and in this connection I would remind you of the speech 
made by the German Chancellor at the last Assembly and of 
ray own statements in this Commission — that it could not 
accept, even as a first stage, a solution which would not include 
all the forms of armaments, and which would not bring about 
an appreciable reduction m the excessive armaments of the 
present day. Such a solution would not correspond with the 
principles either of the Treaties or of the Covenant. I there- 
fore find myself obliged to dissociate myself definitely from 
the programme which the majority of this Commission has 
just drawn up and to leave it henceforth with the Sole respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the Conference as its course 
s being shaped at the present moment. 

It is almost unnece.s.sary to tell you once more how much 
I regret the turn which this Commission’s debates have taken. 
My regrets and my criticisms would be even more keen if 
I did not remind myself that at present we are .still only in 
the preparatory stage. It is not in this Commission, but at 
other discussions and especially those of the Disarmament 
Conference that the final political decision of the whole problem 
will be taken . . . ' 
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la reply to this statement, the President, M, Politis, 
said that it was, perhaps, rather early to pronounce upon 
the value of the work being done, or on the degree of limi* 
tation and reduction which would be the outcome of the 
Conference. 

6. Close of the Session. — Future Work. — At the end 
of the above discussion, the Commission decided to adjourn 
its examination of the other points on its agenda — naval 
material, budget expenditure, general provisions (control), 
etc. It instructed its President to fix the date of its next 
meeting and asked the naval Powers concerned to inform 
him of the progress of their negotiations so as to enable 
him to convene the Commission with a full knowledge 
of fact.s. 

This decision was preceded and followed by statements 
which may be classified under the following headings : 

(a) Naval Disarmament. — The Japanese, British, 
French and Italian delegates informed the Commission 
that their Governments had warmly welcomed Mr. Gib- 
sou’s statement of April 22nd, and that they would give 
his suggestions their most careful attention. They asked 
the Commission to leave the principal naval Powers suffi- 
cient time for tills examination and voiced their Govern- 
ments’ desire to do all in their power to facilitate and hasten 
a solution. 

(b) Question of Supervision. — The draft Convention of 
1927 included a series of provisions concerning the super- 
vision of the execution of the Convention, dr^ted by the 
French delegation. In 1927, these provisions had given 
rise to controversy. During the sixth session, the various, 
references made to them showed that there was still 
considerable divergence of opinion, a circumstance which 
caused the French delegation to make the following 
statement ; 

We are convinced that, if any sort of attempt is made 
to go beyond the general framework within which the future 
d^afl must, it would seem, be maintained, the whole problem 
of supervision will arise afresh in all its aspects. In that case, 
, M'C, should certainly prefer to maintain the 1927 proposals 
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as they stand, because they are founded on those principles 
to which the French Government still adheres. In the present 
state, however, of the texts we are preparing, it would seem 
to be possible to discover solutions which would provide the 
Contracting States with those guarantees they are entitled 
to claim, without provoking any such opposition as was 
engendered by the French drsit of 1927. 

Before the Commission adjourns its work, I theiefore wish 
to state that the French delegation has now decided to substi- 
tute for its original proposals contained in the text of Chapter V, 
as it left the first reading, certain simpler and more general 
proposals governing the essential points for which provision 
must be made in the draft Convention; exchange and centralisa- 
tion of information, settlement of disputes concerning the 
interpretation and application of the Convention, step.s to be 
taken in the case of any infringement of the same, having 
regard more particularly to the special position of States noti- 
Members of the League — naturally without prejudice to tlie 
procedure which States Members may be found to follow . . . 

M. Massigli added that to enable the members of the 
Commission to study these proposals at their leisure, the 
French delegation would transmit them to the President 
without waiting for the next meeting to be convened. 

The American delegate thanked the French delegate 
for this concession, adding that it brought the Commission 
nearer to its goal — the completion of a single text of a draft 
convention. 

(c) General Statement by M. Litvinoff. — M, LitvinolT 
said that the results of the sixth session had been entirely 
negative. He set forth the principal proposals rejected 
during the session suggesting that it was useless to con- 
vene the Commission anew and asked that the Conference 
should be summoned promptly. 

If, nevertheless, we still urge a speedy convocation of 
the Conference, it is because we hope that the peoples of all 
countries, who are the principal motive power in the interna- 
tional campaign for disarmament and peace, learning of the 
fruitlessnoss of the work of the Preparatory Commission, w-ill 
so increase their pressure on their Governments, that the latter 
will be forced to take up, at the Conference itself, a position 
muchmoreincorresponiionccwiththeirdesircsanddemands . . . 
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The Soviet delegation feels no disappointment whatsoever. 
It does not regret its participation in the Commission, nor the 
time which it would seem to have spent in vain. By its pre- 
sence in the Commission and its proposals in the sphere of 
the utmost disarmament, it has nipped in the bud the legend 
which it was attempted to circulate here of the Soviet Union 
as an obstacle in the path of general disarmament. 

It is willing, in the same spirit of readiness for sacrifices 
and real concessions for the sake of disarmament, and in the 
samespiritof peace, tocometotheDisarmamentConference . . . 

The President pointed out that it was not for him to pass 
his opinion on the pessimism expressed by M. Litvinoff. 
He added : 

I was very much gratified — and I think the Commission 
will agree with me — to hear M. Litvinoff’s closing words, in 
which he led us to hope that he would also make concessions 
in a spirit of international concord and peace, when the time 
comes for the Conference to draw up in final form the First 
Conventiononthe Limitation and Reductionof Armaments . , . 

The chief impression which we shall carry away with us 
is that the question of the limitation and recluction of arma- 
ments has now ripened both in the minds of peoples and of 
Governments. 

' r 

In my opinion, what has done more than anything else to 
acetterate progress has been the conclusion of the Paris Pact 
under which signatory States have renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy. This great Pact, by depriving' 
war of its former legality, and thereby making it more difficult, 
has shown the people of all nations that armaments are now 
of less importance than ever before. It has initiated a new 
conception of international relations in accordance with which 
it is no longer possible to contemplate excessive armaments. 
If national security is not yet sufficient to make it possible 
to effect a very large reduction of armaments, nevertheless, 
after the League Covenant, after the various regional agree- 
ments, after .the extensive system of treaties of conciliation, 
arbitration and judicial settlement, the Paris Pact has now 
introduced a new element, the value of which is enhanced 
by. the fact that it can be added to later, while it also makes 
it possible for the first step towards the goal of disarmament 
to be takeo immediately. Whatever may be the scope of 
this first stage it will assuredly constitute a very important 
advance. . . . 
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Bilateral or collective agreements providing for the general 
or particular limitation of armaments are already in existence, 
but our Convention will possess one essential characteristic 
which has never been obtained before, and that is, that, by reason 
of its scope and of the number of contracting States, it will 
be both general and universal. 

For the first time in the history of the world, the problem 
of national armaments will have changed its character. It 
has hitherto been, and still is, an essentially domestic concern 
— a matter coming exclusively under the sovereign rights 
of each State, Henceforth, it will become an international 
question, governed by laws which the States will have freely 
accepted. 

The mosfvital thing is that we should enter on this path 
and take the first steps. The later stages will then prove 
infinitely easier. Let us never forget, gentlemen, the great 
truth contained in the old Greek proverb that the half is the 
beginning of the whole . . . 

B. — The Assembly and the Reduction of Armaments. 

The Assembly Committee dealing with the reduction 
of armaments devoted several meetings to the work of 
the Preparatory Commission. At the beginning of the 
discussion, the British representative submitted a draft 
resolution drawing the attention of the Preparatory 
Commission to several principles which have been or 
should be adopted. 

The draft resolution read as follows : 

The Assembly : 

Being convinced that a promessive and general reduc- 
tion of armaments is urgently needed throughout the world : 

Expresses the hope that the Preparatory Commission 
will finish its labours at the earliest possible moment; 

And considers that, in completing the draft Disarmament 
Convention, it should consider how far the following principle.s 
have been or ought to be adopted : 

(a) The application of the same principles to the 
reauction and limitation of presonnel and material 
whether in land, sea or air forces; 

{b) The limitation of the strength of 'a force either 
by limiting its numbers or its period of training or both; 



(f) The limitation o{ material either direeUy by 
enumeration or indirectly by budgetary limi'talic^i or 
by both methods’, 

(d) The recognition of a competent international 
authority to watch and report upon the execution of 
the treaty. 

In explaining the nature of liis draft resolution, 
Lord Cecil emphasised that its object was not to give 
instructions to the Commission, but only to draw its 
attention to certain points. Of his four suggestions, the 
third, which referred to the limitation of war material, 
was, in his opinion, the most important. 

The British resolution received, in some cases, the 
complete, and in others, the partial, support of a large num- 
ber of delegations. The German representative, Count 
Bernstorff, emphasised the importance of the question 
of trained reserves; numerous other delegations made 
reservations regarding the substance of the questions 
raised and objected to the proposals on grounds of pro- 
cedure and advisability. 

The discussion, in which eighteen delegates look part, 
showed that the Third Committee was unanimous in 
considering that the work of the League should be hastened 
80 as to enable the first step to be taken as soon as possible 
towards executing the programme for the reduction of 
armaments set forth in Article 8 of the Covenant, More- 
over, it unanimously recognised the importance, for the 
progress of the Preparatory Commission’s work, of nego- 
tiations between the principal naval Powers with a view 
to the reduction and limitation of naval armaments. 

Finally, Lord Cecil withdrew his proposal on the grounds 
that the formation of the majorities and minorities in, the 
. Committee would only complicate the task of the Prepar- 
atory Commission and of the Disarmament Conference. 
The Committee noted the statements made in connection 
with the proposal and concerning the principles on viihich 
the final work of the Preparatory Commission should 
- be based. 

The Assembly finally adopted the following resolution : 

Cordially welcoming the prospect of an early agseement 
between the naval Powers with a view to the reduction and 
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Hmitation of naval armament?, whicli agrccniciit may enable- 
the Preparatory Commission to secure general agreement on 
the methods to be adopted for the reduction and limitation 
of naval armaments; 

Taking note of the statements made in the Third Coramattec 
with regard to the principles on which, in the opinion of various 
-delegations, the final work of the Preparatory Commission 
should be based; 

Noting that the solution of the disarmament problem 
can be attained only through mutual concessions by Govtrn- 
jnent in regard to the proposals they prefer; 

Urging, in accordance with its resolution of 192?, ’‘tlie 
necessity of accomplishing the first step towards the reduction 
and limitation of armaments with as little delay as possible " ; 

Confidently hopes that the Preparatory Commission will 
shortly be able to resume the work interrupted at its last 
session, with a view to framing a preliminary draft Convention 
as soon as possible for the reduction and limitation of land, 
naval and air armaments. 


C. — Private Manufacture of Arms, Munitions md 
Implements of War. 

The Special Commission studying this questioxi finally 
adopted by a majority vote a draft Convention for the 
supervision of the private manufacture and the publicity 
of the manufacture of arms, munitions and implements of 
war. On this subject, there were still considerable diff- 
erences of opinion concerning, in particular, the system 
of publicity for State and private manufacture. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution, submitted by the 
French, German, Japanese, Netherlands and Roumanian 
delegations, emphasising the importance of the task of 
the Special Commission, the close connection between 
the organisation of the supervision of private manufacture 
and the publicity, to be defined later, of State manufacture, 
and the connection between the question of the manufac- 
ture of war material and that of the international trade 
in arms. 

Note was taken of the fact that several Governments 
were unable to express a final opinion on the publicity 
of State manufacture until in possession of the conclusions 
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of the Preparatory Commission on publicity in respect of 
war material. The Assembly requested the Council, as 
soon as the Preparatory Commission had finished its work, 
to consider the desirability of summoning a further meet- 
ing of the Special Commission to complete the text of the 
preliminary draft Convention (i). 


IV. — Right of Investigation 

Termination of the Inter- Allied Military Control in Austria, 

On behalf of the British, French, Italian and Japanese 
Governments, represented on the Conference of Ambass- 
adors, the President of that Conference officially informed 
the Secretary-General that the Liquidation Board of the 
Military Inter- Allied Commission of Control in Austria 
had concluded its mission on January 31st, 1928. 

The position of the League in this question is defined 
by Article 159 of the St. Germain Treaty which reads ; 

So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Austria 
undertakes to submit to any investigation which the Council 
of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a majority vote, 
may consider necessary. 


' (1) As a result of the Council elections of September gth, the membetship 
of these tiro bodie!> was modified as foUows : 

(a) Fern, liaving received a Council seat, becomes automatically a member 
of tile Pteijaratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. Yugoslavia, 
who was aiso elected to the Council, ivas already a member of that Commission, 
(fi) Peru and Yugoslavia, having been elected to the Coimcil, become members 
of the Special Commission. 

The Council invited its two letiiing members — Chile and Roumanin — to 
continue to co-operate in the work of mese two Commissions. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


I. Compnls ry Jurisdiction o( tlie Court — Extension of Juiisdiction. — II. Revision 
of the Court Statute. — III. ABTeemenl with a view to (ncilitatinij the Acces- 
sion of the United States. — IV. Proposal to confer upon the Court Jurisdic- 
tion as a Court of Review for Arbitral Tribunals set up by the Various Slates. - - 
V. Composition of the Court. — VI. Work of the Court : a) Payment of Serbian 
loans issued in France; b' Payment of Brazil'an loans issued in France ; 
(ci Free Zones of Upper Savoy and Gex;^d Territorial extent of the Jurisdic- 
tion of the International Commission of the Oder ; I e) The Chor/ow factory ; 
l/) Close of the proceedings in the Sino-Belgian case. 


The numerous acceptances of the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction, in response to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
appeal at the Tenth Assembly, mark an importart stage 
in the history of the Court. 

The revision of the Court Statute and the preparation 
of an agreement for facilitating the accession of the United 
States are also events of far-reaching significance. 

The proposal of the Finnish Government to give the 
Court jurisdiction as a Court of Review, was favourably 
received by the Assembly and reserved for further study. 

During the past year, the Court met three times— 
twice in extraordinary session (November 1928, and May 
1929), and once in ordinary session (June to August 
1929) giving judgments and making various orders. 


I. — Compulsory Jurisdiction of the Court — 
Extension of Jurisdiction 

During the Tenth Assembly, fifteen States signed the 
Clause, namely. South Africa, Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, India, the Irish 



Free State, Italy, Latvia, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Siam. By accession, States undertake to submit 
to the Court any dispute of a legal character concerning 
the interpretation of a treaty, any question of international 
law, the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation, and the 
-nature or extent of the reparation to be made for such 
a breach. 

Most of the accessions were subject to reservations 
concerning facts prior to accession, or stipulating a preli- 
iiiinary examination by the Council. Great Britain and 
the Dominions (with the exception of the Irish Free 
State) reserved disputes between members of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The signatures given during the Tenth Assembly are 
suV)ject to ratification, with the exception of that of Greece. 

Nineteen States— three more than last year— are now 
bound to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
—namely, Abyssinia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Panama, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Uruguay. 

Seventeen conventions and treaties (treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation, conventions or agreements concluded under the 
auspices of the League) concluded since May 1928, confer 
certain powers upon the Court. From June iSth, 1928, 
to April 20th, 1929, the number of acts governing the Court’s 
jurisdiction increased from 250 to 285. 

II. — Revision of the Court Statute 

The 1928 Assembly having provided for an examination 
of the Court Statute with a view to such amendments as 
might be judged desirable, the Council,, in December of 
that year, set up a Committee of Jurists composed of 
•M. Fromageot (French), M. Gaus (German), Sir Cecil 
Hurst pritish), M. Ito (Japanese), M. Pilotti (Italian), 
M. Politis (Greece), M. Raestad (Norwegian), Mr. Root 
(American), M. Rundstein (Polish), M. Scialoja (Italian), 
M. Urrutia (Colombian) and M. van Eysinga (Dutch). 
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Tim President and former President of the Cuuit 
M. Anzilotti and M. Huber, and the Chairman of the Super- 
visory Commission, M. Osusky, were also invited to take 
part in the work. 

This Committee met at Geneva in March 1929, and, 
after a week’s discussion, drew up a report suggesting 
modifications in the Statute, which consisted in the aim. rid 
ment of several articles and the addition of a new chapt'*. 
concerning advisory opinions. 

The report was noted by the Council in June, forwarded 
to States Members of the League, and included in the 
agenda of the Tenth Assembly. Embodied in a Protocol, 
the proposals of the Committee were adopted by a (.‘011- 
fcrence of Signatories of the Court Statute convened l>y 
the Council for September 4lh and by the Tenth As&ein- 
i)ly, Immediately opened for signature, the Prolucot 
was signed by more than forty States before the end of the 
Assembly. As it has to be ratified, the Assembly expres's- 
ed the hope that Governments would do all in theu 
power to enable the amendments to come into force bcfurci 
its next session, when elections of judges for the coming 
nine years will take place (i). 

The modifications embodied in the Protocol do not 
constitute an attempt to recast completely the Statute. 
As stated by the Committee of Jurists, they aim merely 
at supplementing or improving the Statute in the light 
of experience already acquired. They are, in general, 
*' actuated by the desire to give States full assurance that 
he Permanent Court of International Justice established 
by the League of Nations is a real judicial body wliich 
is constantly at their disposal for the purpose of hearing 
and determining their disputes and which possesse.s alike 
the necessary juristic competence and experience of inter- 
national affairs 

The principal amendments concern the composition 
of the Court, functions and occupations incompatiide 
with judgeship, the working and formation of the Court 
and advisory opinions. 


(i) Judges are eU'Cled lor nuic jears. the lir-t cleitiuu.-. view lieU i;* 0 

tcnilK'i igat, so the term of oflire 6l the present mdge> espia-^ in 
10,50 
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The post of deputy- judges is suppressed, and the num- 
her of ordinary judges is increased from eleven to fifteen. 
As regards functions and occupations incompatible with 
judgeship, it is specified that members of the Court should 
not only refrain from exercising any political or administra- 
tive function, but also should not engage in any other 
occupation of a professional nature. 

The new Statute provides for an international judicial 
year. With the exception of judicial vacations, the Court 
remains constantly in session. Members of the Court 
whose homes are situated at more than five days normal 
journey from The Hague are entitled to six months leave 
every three years in addition to the ordinary vacations. 

Certain provisions concerning advisory opinions which 
hitherto only figured in the rules of the Court are trans- 
ferred to the Statute (i). 

III. — Accession of the United States 

In 1926, the question of the accession of the United 
States to the Court was officially raised for the first time 
by the American Government. Negotiations were resumed 
this year and led to the preparation of a special Protocol 
designed to facilitate the accession of the United States. 

Like the Protocol on the Revision of the Statute, this 
Protocol was approved by the Council, the Assembly and 
the Conference of Signatories, opened for signature and 
signed by more than forty States before the close of the 
Tenth Assembly, To come into force, it must be ratified 
by the States Members of the Court and the United States 
of America. 

To follow this important question through the various 
stages of its development, it is necessary to summarise 
briefly the negotiations which took place in 1926 and 1929. 


(t) In igaS, clip Assembly naked theCouiieiltosUKly, assoonas drcurast.mecs 
in-iinitud, irfaether decisions to seek tiie advisory opinion of the Court could be 
taken by a siimile majority vote (see “Tlie I.eague of Nations from Year to Year” 
igift-rpnS). Hie Council, on December loth, 1928, invited each of its Membeis 
to make an individual study of the t|ncstiomvith a vkw to discussion at a later 
session. 
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I. The Negotiations of ig26, — On March 2nd, 1926, 
the American Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, informed 
the Court Signatories and the Secretary- General of the 
League that, on January 37th, 1926, the American Senate 
had approved American membership of the Court, subject 
to certain reservations which required the acceptance 
of the Signatory Powers (i). 

On March 18th, the British Foreign Minister, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, brought the matter before the Council with 
the suggestion that the most convenient way of negotia- 
ting it would be the holding of a special Conference. 
This proposal was approved. On September 1st, the 
Signatory Powers met at Geneva and, after a three weeks’ 
discussion, embodied their views in a Final Act and a 
preliminary draft Protocol to be concluded between the 
Signatories and the United States. 

By this Final Act and Protocol, the first four reserva- 
tions of the American Senate and the first part of the fifth 


(i) The resoluLion and reaemiiioas of the Americnn Sennti! read a« follov.^ ; 

That the Senate advise and consent to the adherence on the part of the United 
States and to the said Protocol of December r6th, 1930, and the adjoined Stature 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice (mthout accepting 01 agreeing 
to the optional clause for compuUorv jurisdiction contained in the «>iid Statute), 
and that the signature of the United States be affixed to the said Protocol, subject 
to the following reservations and uiidetstandings, which are hereby nude a part 
and condition of this resolution, namely : 

I. That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of tlie United Stales to the League of Nations or the assumption of any 
obli^tions by the United States under the Treaty of Versailles. 

a. That tlie United Stales shall be permitted to particijiate, through repre- 
sentatives designated tor the purpose and upon an equality with the other States 
Members, respectively, of tlie Council and Assembly of the League of Nations, 
in any and all proceedings of either the Council or the Assenibfy for the elec- 
tion of judges or deputy-judges of the Peunaiicnt Court of Intern-itional Juslico 
or for the filling of vaciuiices. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of the Court 
as determined and appropriated from time to time by the CougreS'. of the United 
.States, 

4. That the United States may at any lime withdraw its- adherence to the 
said Protocol and that the Statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the Protocol shall not be amended without the consent of 
the Uniteo States. 

5. That the Court shall not lender any advisoiy opinion txtept publicly 
.liter due notice to all .States adheiing to the Court and to all interested .States, and 
aflei jniblic hearing or opportunity fur hearing gis'en to any State ixmcemed; 
nor shall it, without the consent of the United States, entertain any request for 
an advisoiy opinion toudiing any dispute or question in which lliy United States 
has or claims an interest. 
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reservation conceiniag advisory opinions were accepted. 
With regard to the second part of the fifth reservation, 
according to which the Court could not “without the 
consent of the United States entertain any, request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims an interest ", 
the Final Act contains the following statement : 

Tlw: second part ot the fifth reservation makes it conven- 
ient to distinguish between advisory opinions asked for in 
the case of a dispute to which the United States is a party 
.iiid that of advisory opinions asked for in the case of a dispute 
tn which the United States is not a party but in which it claims 
un interest, or in the case of a question, other than a dispute 
111 whidi the United States claims an interest. 

As regards disputes to which tlie United States is a party , it 
seems sufficient to refer to the jurisprudence of the Court, 
which has already had occasion to pronounce upon the matter 
of disputes between a Member ot the League of Nations and a 
State not belonging to the League. This jurisprudence, en 
formulated in Advisory Opinion No. 5 (Eastern Carelia), given 
on July 33rd, 1933, seems to meet the desire of the United States, 

As regards disputes to which the United States is not a 
party but in which it claims an interest, and as regards ques- 
tioi.3, other than disputes, in which the United States claims 
an interest, the Conference understands the object of the United 
States to be to assure to itself a position of equality with States 
represented either on the Council or in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. This principle should be agreed to. 
But the fifth reservation appears to rest upon the presumption 
tliat (the adoption of a request for an advisory opinion by the 
tuuacil or Assembly requires a unanimous vote. No such 
presumption, however, has so far been established. It is there- 
fore impossible to say with certainty whether in some cases, 
(>r possibly in all cases, a decision by a majority is not sufficient. 
In any event, the United Slates should be guaranteed a posi- 
fiita of equality in this re.3pect; that is to say, in any case where 

State represented on the Council or in the Assembly would 
possess the right of preventing, by opposition in either nf 
tftese bodies, the adoption of a jiroposal to request an advisory 
opuiion from the Court, tlic Un ited States shall enjoy an 
equivalent right. 

' Article 4 of the Protocol stipulates that “should the 
United States offer objection to an advisory opinion being 
given by the Court, at the request of the Council or the 
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Assembly, concerning a dispute to which the United 
States is not a party or concerning a question other than 
a dispute between States, the Court will attribute to such 
objection the same force and effect as attaches to a vote 
against asking for the opinion given by a Member of the 
League of Nations either in the Assembly or in the Council ” 
and that " the manner in which the consent provided for 
in the second part of the fifth reservation is to be given 
will be the subject of an understanding to be reached by 
the Government af the United States with the Council 
of the League of Nations.” 

Subsequently, twenty-four Governments, signatories 
of the Court Statute, sent the American Government 
communications based on the views expressed by the 
Conference. 

2, The Agreement of ig2g. — The next step was taken 
on February 19th, 1929, when Mr. Kellogg sent another 
note to the signatories and to the Secretary-General, 
defining his Government’s views. He explained that his ^ 
Government desired to avoid as far as possible any pro- 
posal that would interfere or embarrass the work of the 
Council, undoubtedly often perplexing and difficult, and 
it would be glad if it could dispose of the subject by a simple 
acceptance of the suggestions embodied in the Final Act 
and Protocol adopted at Geneva in September 1926. 

He continued : “ There are, however, some elements 
of uncertainty in the bases of these suggestions which 
seem to require further discussion. The powers of the 
Council and its modes of procedure depend upon the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which may be amended 
at any time. The ruling of the Court in the Eastern 
Carelia case and the rules of the Court are also subject 
to change at any time. For these reasons, without 
further enquiry into the practicability of the suggestions, 
it appears that the Protocol submitted by the twenty- 
four Governments in relation to the fifth reservation of the 
United States Senate would not furnish adequate protec- 
tion to the-United States ”, 

In conclusion, he stated that the Government of the 
United States felt that such an informal exchange of 
views as is contemplated by the twenty-four Governments 
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should, as herein suggested, lead to agreement upon some 
provision which, in unobjectionable form, would protect 
the rights and interests of the 'United States as an adherent 
to the Court Statute, and this expectation was strongly 
supported by the fact that there seemed to be but little 
difference regarding the substance of these rights and 
interests. 

On March pth, the Council requested the jurists study- 
ing the revision of the Statute to consider the situation 
as regards the accession of the United States to the Court 
Statute and to make any suggestions that they felt able 
to offer with a view to facilitating such accession on condi- 
tions S 0 .ti 3 factory to all the interests concerned. 

Mr. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State of the' 
United States, and former member of the Committee of 
Jurists that drafted the Court Statute in 1920, was also a 
member of the Committee on the Revision of the Statute. 
It was he who submitted a formula providing a procedure 
whereby the United States might make known its views 
m connection with advisory opinions. 

The discussions showed that the conditions by which 
the Government of the United States thought it necessary 
to accompany the expression of its willingness to accede 
to the Protocol establishing the Court owed their origin to 
apprehension that the Council or the Assembly might 
request from the Court advisory opinions without refer- 
ence to interests of the United States which might in 
certain cases be involved. They also showed that the 
•‘hesitation felt by the delegates to the Conference of 1926 
■as to ‘‘recommending the acceptance of those conditions 
was dde to apprehension that the rights claimed in the 
reservations formulated by the United States might be 
exercised in a way which would interfere with the work of 
thcrCouncil or the Assembly and embarrass their procedure, 
•the Committee accordingly had to discover some method 
of ensuring that neither on the one side, nor on the other, 
should these apprehensions prove to be well founded. 

The Committee felt that it could not recommend 
that the system of asking the Court for advisory opinions 
, be. abandoned, as it had proved of very great utility in 
seettriag a solution , of questions which could not conven- 
iently be submitted to the Court in any other form. It 
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also rejected another method, which consisted in recom- 
mending the adoption of a rule that in all cases a decision 
on the part of the Council or the Assembly to ask foi an 
advisory opinion must be unanimous. 

Desiring to deal with the problem in a concrete form, 
the Committee endeavoured on the basis of Mr. Root’s 
formula, to provide some method by which questions as 
they arose might be examined, views exchanged, and a 
conclusion reached after each side had made itself acquaint- 
ed with the difficulties and responsibilities besetting the 
other. For this purpose, it revised and completed the 
Protocol of 1926. 

The fifth article of this Protocol provides machinery 
by which the United States will be made aware of any pro- 
posal before the Council or the Assembly for obtaining an 
advisory opinion and will have an opportunity of stating 
whether their interests are affected, so that the Council 
01 the Assembly may decide its couise of action witli 
full knowledge of tire position. The Committee considered 
that it might confidently be hoped that the exchange 
of views so provided for, could be sufficient to ensure 
tliat an understanding could be reached and no conflict 
of views would remain. Should the exchange of views 
not lead to agreement and should the United States 
not be prepared to forego its objection, it might withdraw 
from the Court without any imputation of unfriendliness 
or unwillingness to co-operate generally for peace and 
goodwill. 

The draft Protocol was approved by the Council at 
its June session and by the Assembly in September. It 
was also submitted to a Conference of States signatories 
of the Court Statute which met at Geneva on September 
4th. This Conference unanimously adopted the Protocol 
in its entirety; it was then opened for signature. 

In presenting the Protocol to the Assembly, the Rap- 
porteur, M. Politis, said that the formula adopted would 
ensure the United States in all matters pertaining to the 
Court, its Statute, its organisation and its working, 
the situation which it would have had if it had been a 
Member of the League with a permanent seat on the 
Council. 
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The system adopted embodies four main proposals : 

(l) The United States would take part in the elections 
of judges of the Court on an equal footing with States 
Members represented in the Assembly and the Council. 

(3) The consent of the United States would be required 
on a footing of equality with the other States for any 
amendment of the Statute. 

(3) The United States would take part on a footingTof 
equality with the States Members represented at the 
Assembly and the Council in any decision taken with a 
view to asking the Court for an advisory opinion in any 
cases in which the interests of the United States were 
involved. 

(4) The existing clauses of the Court's rules of procedure 
on advisory opinions would be embodied in an agreement 
to be concluded between the United States and the States 
signatories of the Court. In the event of the Court 
giving an advisory opinion despite opposition on the part 
of the United States, the latter is entitled to withdraw 
from the Court. 

TV, — Proposal to give the Court Jurisdiction 
AS A Court of Appeal. 

At the beginning of the Tenth Assembly, the Finnish 
delegation deposited a draft resolution suggesting that the 
Court should receive jurisdiction as a Court of Review in 
respect of arbitral tribunals established by States. The 
Finnish delegate drew attention to the fact that in the 
present state of international law there was no general 
provision, without special agreement between States, 
enabling parties to a dispute to appeal against the award 
of a special tribunal instituted between them. 

This proposal was thoroughly discussed by the First 
Assembly Committee, which was in agreement with its 
main points, and the Council was requested to examine 
the question of the procedure to be followed by States 
desiring to enable the Court to assume in a general way, 
as between them, the functions of a tribunal of appeal 
frdm international arbitral tribunals in all cases where it 
^as contended that an arbitral tribunal was without 
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jurisdiction or had exceeded its jurisdiction. The Assem- 
bly considered that it was not necessary to constitute 
a special Committee of Jurists and left it to the Council 
to study the question as it thought fit. 

The Secretary- General will communicate the results 
of this study to the Governments of States Members and 
signatories of the Court Statute with a view to discussion 
at a later session of the Assembly. 


V. — Composition of the Court. 

Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Henri Fromageot were elected 
by the Assembly and the Council, voting concmrcntly on 
September 19th, to succeed the laic Lord Finlay and 
M. Andrd Weiss as judges of the Permanent Coutl. 

In accordance with the Statute, the Assembly and the 
Council elections took place independently. In the As- 
sembly, the vote was taken fay secret ballot. The number 
of votes cast was 52, the absolute majority 27. Sir Cecil 
Hurst obtained 40 and M. Fromageot 37. The Council 
sat in secret; Sir Cecil Hurst was nominated unanimously, 
M. Fromageot by all Members but one. 

Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot having notified their 
acceptance of the appointment, the number of judges 
provided for in the Court Statute is once more complete. 


VI. — Work of the Court 

From October ist, 1928 to September 30th, 1929, the 
Court dealt with the following questions : 

{a) Payment of certain Serbian loans issued in France; 
(b) Payment of certain Brazilian loans issued in France; 
{c) The Franco- Swiss free zones; 

(d) The territorial extent of the jurisdiction of the 
International Commission of the Oder. 

All these cases were submitted to the Court for judg- 
ment. In three of them (Serbian loans, the free zones and 



the Oder), the countries concerned— France (i), Poland and 
Yugoslavia {2)— which had no national on the Court 
Bench, exercised their right under the Statute to appoint 
one of their nationals as judge ai hoc. 

The Court made orders closing the proceedings in 
the Chorzow factory and the Sino-Belgian cases. 

■ ^^a) Serbian Loans issued, in France. ~ On April 19th, 
1920, the French and Yugoslav Governments agreed to 
submit to the Court the question of certain loans that 
they had been unable to settle by diplomatic negotiations^ 
The question put to the Court was whether the French 
bondholders of certain Serbian loans issued in France 
before the war— as held by the French Government— 
were justified in their claim for payment in gold currency, 
or whether the Yugoslav Government was right in main- 
taining that payment was only due in French paper 
currency. 

The Court gave judgment on July 12th, 1929. After 
a detailed analysis of the bonds and coupons of the various 
loans, it satisfied itself that these documents, considered 
either by themselves or in conjunction with the documents 
that had preceded the issues, enabled it to affirm that in 
all cases there was a promise to pay in gold francs, the 
gold franc being the twentieth part of the French twenty 
franc gold piece, the international standard adopted or 
recognised in several countries at the time of the issue of 
the loans. 

The operative part of the judgment is worded as 
follows ; 

I. Tlsat, in regard to the Serbian 4 % loan of 1895, 
the holders of bonds of this loan are entitled, whatever their 
nationality may be, to obtain, at their free choice, payment 
e the nominal amount of their coupons due for payment 
but not paid and of those subsequently falling due, as also 
of their bonds drawn for redemption but not refunded and 


A) Since the death of M. Andr£ Weiss, there has been no French judge on 
the Coutt Bench. 

W depuw*j«dge, M. Yovsnovitch, was unable to attend. The Court 
, ' (t^mea the tight of the Yugcslav Government to appoint a national judge 
Vovanovitch. 
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of those subsequently drawn at Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Belgrade, in the currency in circulation at one of these 
places. 

2. That in regard to the 4 %, 1895, 5 %, 1902, 4 %, 
1-906, 4 1/2 %, 1909 and 5 %, 1913 Serbian loans, the 
holders of these bonds are entitled to obtain payment of 
the nominal amount of their coupons due -for payment but 
not paid and of those subsequently falling due, as also of 
their bonds drawn for redemption but not refunded and those 
subsequently drawn, in gold francs, in the case of the 1895 
loan, at Belgrade and Paris, and in the case of the 1902, 
1906, 1909 and 1913 loans at Belgrade, Paris, Brussels and 
Geneva, or at the equivalent value of the said amount 
at the exchange rate of the day in the local currency at 
Berlin and Vienna, in the case of the 1913 loan, and at Berlin, 
Vienna and Amsterdam, in the case of the 1902, 1906 and 1909 
loans. 

3. That the value of the gold francs shall be fixed between 
the parties, for the above-mentioned payments, as equivalent 
to that of a weight of gold corresponding to the twentieth 
part of a piece of gold weighing 6.45161 grammes, 900/1000 
fine. 

The judgment was given by nine votes against three 
[M. de Bustamante (Cuba), M. Pessfia (Brazil) and M. 
Novacovitch (Yugoslavia)], 

It should be remembered that, by the Special Agree- 
ment referring the case to the Court, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment and the French bondholders must now enter into 
negotiations for the conclusion of an arrangement by 
which certain concessions are to be made to the Yugoslav 
Government, having regard to its economic and financial 
situation and capacity for payment. Failing agreement, 
this question is to be obligatorily settled by a special 
arbitral tribunal. 

(b) Brazilian Loans issued in France. — As in the case 
of the Serbian loans, the Brazilian and French Govern- 
ments were unable to reach agreement by negotiation and 
put to the Court, by an agreement concluded on August 
27th, 1927, the question whether the service of certain 
Brazilian loans issued in France before the war should 
be effected on the basis of the value of the gold franc or of 
the paper franc. 
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The Court gave judgment on July I2th, 1929. For 
two of the loans it observed that the bonds contained 
express clauses enabling it to be said that they involved 
an obligation to pay both principal and interest in gold 
francs. For a third loan, the Court, after referring to the 
prospectus, observed that persons taking bonds under 
this document would naturally understand that they 
were receiving bonds payable in gold value both as to 
principal and interest. As in the case of the Serbian 
loans, the Court accordingly concluded that the bonds 
must be construed as providing for payment in gold 
francs, the gold franc being the twentieth part of the French 
gold piece of twenty francs. 

The operative part of the judgment is worded : 

That with regard to the Brazilian Federal Government’s 
5 % loan of 1909 (Port of Pernambuco), 4 % loan of 1910 
and 4% loan of 1911, payment of coupons which have 
matured and are not barred by prescription at the date of 
the Special Agreement and of coupons subsequently maturing, 
as also repayment of bonds drawn for redemption but not 
actually repaid which are not barred by prescription on the 
date of the present judgment, or of bonds subsequently to 
be redeemed, must be effected by delivery to the French 
holders in repect of each franc, of the value corresponding 
in the currency of the place of payment at the rate of exchange 
of the day, to one-twentieth part of a gold piece weighing 
6.45161 grammes, 900^1000 fine. 

The decision was taken by nine votes to two M, de 
Bustamante (Cuba), and M. Pessoa (Brazil). 

(c) The Franco-Swiss Free Zones. — By an Agreement 
of October 30th, 1924, which came into force on March 
, 29th, 1928, the French and Swiss Governments submitted 
to the Court certain questions relating to the customs and 
economic regime of the territories known as the zone of 
the Gex district, that is to say, an area of 393 square 
kilometres including part of the summit of the Jura 
and its eastern slope as far as the frontier of the Canton 
of Geneva, and the small Sardinian zone (149 kilometres) 
which borders upon the Canton of Geneva on the south- 
eastern side and is part of the Upper Savoy. 
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The salient point of the system was that in these 
districts France had placed her customs line not at the 
political frontier, but at the boundary between the French 
zones and Swiss territory, in such a way that the importa* 
tion of goods from Switzerland into these zones was 
free, while exportation of the products of the zones towards 
the rest of France and importation of French products 
into the zones were subject to the French Customs regula- 
tions, save in so far as exceptions were granted by France 
in favour of the zones. 

This system had been changed during the war of 1914 
to 1918. In 1919, France manifested her intention of 
doing away with it. This led to negotiations with 
Switzerland, as a result of which France, with the consent 
of Switzerland, caused to be inserted in the Treaty of 
Versailles, Article 435, which is worded as follows : 

The High Contracting Parties, while they recognise the 
guarantees stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially 
by the Act of November 20th, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, 
the said guarantees constituting international obligations for 
the maintenance of peace, declare, nevertheless, that the provi- 
sions of these Treaties, conventions, declarations and other 
supplementary Acts concerning the neutralised zone of Savoy, 
as laid down in paragraph I of Article 92 of the Final Act 
of the Congress of Vienna, and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 
of the Treaty of Paris of November 20th, 1815, are no longer 
consistent with present conditions. For this reason the High 
Contracting Parties take note of the agreement reached between 
the French Government and the Swiss Government for the 
abrogation of the stipulations relating to this zone, which are 
and remain abrogated. 

The High Contracting Parties also agree that the stipu- 
lations of the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary 
Acts concerning the Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex 
district are no longer consistent with present conditions, and 
that it is for France and Switzerland to come to an agreement 
together with a view to settling between themselves the status 
of these territories under such conditions as shall be considered 
suitable to both countries. 

To this Article were attached two annexes, a Swiss 
Note of May 5th, 1919, concerning Switzerland’s assent 
to the insertion of the Article in the Treaty and a French 
Note of May i8th, 1919. 
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it shall grant the parties reasonable time for the production 
of documents. Furthermore, in order to facilitate this settle- 
ment, the Court may be requested by either party to delegate 
one or three of its members for the purpose of conducting 
investigations on the spot and of hearing the evidence of any 
interested persons. 

On August 19th, 1929, the Court made an Order fixing 
May 1st, 1930, as the date by which the parties might settle 
the zone regime between themselves. 

The grounds of the Order itself indicate the result 
of the deliberations upon the points concerning the 
abrogation of the stipulations of 1815 and 1816. 

The Court first observes that, if it arrives at the con- 
clusion that these stipulations are not abrogated by the 
Treaty of Versailles, it is not obliged to say that the Treaty 
has for its object their abrogation, but may equally say that 
this is not the intention of the relevant clause of the 
Treaty; it next observes that, if France and Switzerland 
succeed in reaching the agreement in view of which it has 
fixed a time limit, this agreement, whatever it may be, 
will have the formal effect of abrogating these stipulations; 
and therefore the Court’s function in replying to the ques- 
tion whether the Treaty has' for its object the abrogation 
of the stipulations is to say whether or not Switzerland is 
obliged to accept as the basis of the future agreement, 
the abrogation of the regime of the free zones. 

Dealing with the merits of the question, the Court 
shows that the relevant clause does not necessarily in- 
volve the abrogation of the stipulations of 1815-1816 
regarding the free zones. This provision, moreover, is 
not binding on Switzerland, who is not a signatory of 
the Treaty ot Versailles, except to the extent to which 
she has accepted it; but she has only agreed to the Article 
subject to a reservation respecting the suppression of 
the free zones. The clause therefore could only be opera- 
tive between France and Switzerland, if Switzerland’s 
assent were unnecessary for such suppression. The Court, 
however, holds that Switzerland has a contractual right 
in respect of the zones, under the Treaty of Turin of 1816, 
for the small Sardinian zone and the zone of St. Gingolph, 
and, m the case of the zone of Gex, a right based on all 



the instruments that created that zone, having regard 
to the circumstances in "which they were executed. 

Lastly, the Court holds that the relevant clause of the 
Treaty of Versailles has not for its object the abrogation 
of the regime of the free zones; the only aim of the Treaty 
is to leave France and Switzerland to settle this regime 
between themselves by means of an agreement, the contents 
of which are in no way prejudged by the Treaty and which 
therefore may or may not involve the abrogation of the 
free zones established in 1815 and 1816. 

The Order of Court is followed by three dissenting 
opinions ; (M. Nyholm, Denmark; M. Negulesco, Roumania ; 
and M. Dreyfus, France) relating to the interpretation 
of the relevant clause of the Treaty of Versailles and by 
certain observations (M. Pess6a, Brazil) upon point of 
procedure. Twelve judges took part in the deliberation. 

(d) Territorial Extension of the jvridisetion of the Inter' 
national Commission of the Oder. — On September loth, 
1929, the Court gave judgment in this case which had 
been referred to it in an Agreement concluded on October 
30th, 1928, between the Polish Government and the 
British, Czechoslovak, Danish, French, German and 
Swedish Governments. 

The dispute hinged upon the following point : while the 
powers of the Commission admittedly extend over the 
main river and over those navigable portions of the tri- 
butaries which are situated in German territory or com- 
mon to Germany and Poland, do they extend also over 
those navigable portions which are exclusively within 
Polish territory.? This question, Poland claimed, should 
be answered in the negative, while the other six Govern- 
ments answered it in the affirmative. 

The Court on the whole accepted the views of the latter. 

The question in dispute related to the interpretation 
of certain clauses of the Treaty of Vcmailles, namely, 
Article 341, which provides for the creation of an inter- 
national commission to administer the Oder; Article 331, 
which internationalises the Oder and all navigable parts 
of its system, and Article 33B, which provides that the 
system of internationalisation instituted by the Treaty 
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of Versailles shall be replaced by one found in a general 
convention to be drawn up by the Allied and Associated 
Powers and approved by the League. 

The main contention of the six Governments was that 
the general Convention— which was the Barcelona Con- 
vention of 1921 on navigable wateiways of international 
concern— had become applicable in virtue of Article 338 of 
the Treaty of Versailles and that those portions of the 
tributaries of the Oder which were in Polish {territory and 
which were "waterways of international concern" came 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission. Alternatively, 
they submitted that the Commission’sjurisdictioncomprised 
such portions of the tributaries as fulfilled the conditions 
of navigability laid down in Article 33 1 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Polish Government held that the Bar- 
celona Convention could not be invoked against Poland, 
who had not ratified it; in any case, while the limits of the 
regime of navigation must be determined according to the 
Barcelona Convention, the limits of the Commission’s 
jurisdiction were fixed exclusively by Article 331 of the 
Versailles Treaty; but this Article did not cover the Polish 
portions of the navigable course of the Oder’s tributaries, 
since they did not provide more than one State with 
access to the sea. 

The Court first of all states that the word " jurisdic- 
tion " in the question submitted must be taken to relate 
to powers possessed by the Commission under the treaties 
in force. Having next disposed of an incidental contention 
by Poland that the Oder Commission should have juris- 
.diction, over the main river only, to the exclusion of tri- 
butaries, it reaches the question concerning the applica- 
bility to the present case of the Barcelona Convention, 

The Court concludes that the Barcelona Convention 
cannot be relied upon as against Poland, and that there- 
, fore the question submitted must be solved solely on the 
basis of the Versailles Treaty. 

On this subject, the Court first observes that as a result 
, , of . the system, adopted in the Versailles -Treaty, the terri- 
’ tqrial limits of the regime of internationalisation and those 
, ol the Commission’s jurisdiction are, contrary to Polish 
sootentions, the same; the answer must, therefore, be sought 
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in Article 331 which deals with the territorial extent of 
the international regime and, more particularly in the 
words ; “All navigable parts of such river system 
which naturally provide more than one State with access 
to the sea As it is not contested that the Oder tributaries 
are navigable also in their Polish course, the question 
really is whether they should be considered as affording 
jn this course, within the meaning of the Treaty, more 
than one State with access to the sea. 

This question the Court answers in the afilrmativc, 
attaCiiing decisive weight to considerations relating to 
the formation of the principle of freedom of navigation 
on so-called international rivers and to the conception 
of international river law as laid down in 1815 by the 
Vienna Congress and subsequently developed While (he 
desire to provide upstream States with access to the sea, 
has no doubt— according to the Court— played a part 
in this development, the main idea, nevertheless, is that 
of a common legal right based on the community of interests 
of riparian States, and involving as one of its essential 
features the perfect equality of all these States in the use 
of the whole navigable course of the river. This idea, 
which is obviously incompatible with that of an inter- 
nationalisation stopping short at the last political frontier 
upstream, was adopted by the Versailles Treaty, which 
even extended the right of the free use of the international 
river to all States, whether riparian or not. 

Taking these grounds as its basis, the Court reaches 
the conclusion that the Commission’s jurisdiction extends 
to the portions of the tributaries of the Oder which are 
in Polish territory. 

As to the upstream limit of the Commission’s powers, 
the Court refers to the principles laid down in Article 33 1 
of the Versailles Treaty, which establishes a criterion 
of navigability. 

The Court’s decision was reached by nine votes to 
three. 

(e) The Chorzow Factory Case. — On Septetnbor 13th, 
1928, the Court instituted an expert enquiry with regard 
to this case. On November 27th of the same year, the 
Oerman and Polish Governments noted that an agreement 
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had been concluded on November I2th between the Polish 
Treasury and the German companies concerned with regard 
to the settlement of this question. The President of the 
Court then issued an order closing the enquiry and on May 
25th, 1929, the Court noted that in virtue of the agreement 
of the parties, the proceedings were closed. 

(f) The SinO'Belgian Case. — On November 25th, 1926, 
the Belgian Government instituted proceedings against 
the Chinese Government before the Permanent Court with 
regard to the denunciation by China of the Sino-Belgian 
Treaty of November 2nd, 1865, one of the so-called 
“unequal treaties”. Subsequently, at a request made 
by Belgium on the grounds that negotiations were in 
progress, the time-limit for filing written documents was, 
on three occasions extended with the consent of China. 

It finally expired on February 15th, 1929. 

On February 14th, the Belgian Government informed 
the Registrar that “ the dispute between Belgium and 
China was virtually settled in consequence of the 
conclusion of a preliminary treaty signed at Nanking on 
November 22nd, 1928, which would shortly be ratified 
The Belgian Government accordingly wished to discon- 
tinue the proceedings and requested that the suit should 
be struck off the list. 

On May 25th, the Court issued an order closing the 
proceedings. 
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LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


I of International Law ; ( 1 ) Termination of the Preparatory Work 
for the First Codification Conference; (2) Work of the Special Committee. — 
II. The Paris Pact and the Covenant, — III, Article 1 9 of the Covenant. — 
[V. Ratification of Agreements and Conventions concluded under the 
Auspices of the League of Nations. — V. Registration of Treaties. — 
VI. International Institute for the Unification of Private Law. 


In the field of international law the League’s work 
was mainly devoted to the preparation of the First Codi- 
fication Conference which will open at The Hague on 
March 13 th. 

The decision taken by the Tenth Assembly concerning 
a study of the relations between the Pact for the Renun- 
ciation of War and the Covenant, the discussions con- 
cerning the ratification of agreements and conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League, and the 
debate on Article 19 of the Covenant were also of consi- 
derable interest. - ■ 


I. — Codification of International Law 

(i) Preparation for the First Codification Conference. — 
The Preparatory Committee finished its work ; in the light 
of replies from thirty Governments to its request for 
information, it drew up a series of principles and bases- 
of discussion for the Conference. These texts are not 
the expression of the opinion of the members of the Com- 
mittee; they are based on the examination of replies b! 
Governments and arc merely a statement of the provisions 
in regard to which agreement appears to be established. 
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• The texts prepared concern the three questions sub- 
mitted to the Conference for codification : nationality, 
territorial waters and the responsibility of States for 
damage suffered in their territory by the person or pro- 
,perty of foreigners. In preparing the bases of discussion, 
the Committee took into consideration the resolutions 
adopted in recent years by the Institute of International 
Law and the International Law Association, and the work 
done under the direction of Harvard University, It be- 
lieves that they may furnish the Conference with valuable 
material on the state of positive law and on any practical 
difficulties that may have arisen between States in regard 
to the subjects on the agenda. 

The Council forwarded the results of its work to the 
various Governments and decided to invite to the Con- 
ference, in addition to the Members of the League, the 
United States of America, Brazil, Costa Rica, the Free 
City of Danzig, Egypt, Ecuador, Iceland, Mexico, Monaco, 
San Marino, Turkey and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As President, it appointed M. Heemskerke, 
former Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 

(2) Work of the Special Committee. — In 1928, the 
Assembly asked that an endeavour should be made to 
establish a survey of subjects of international law with 
a view to their codification, as well as a systematic clas- 
sification of general conventions, with a view to publi- 
cation in the form of a code. The Council entrusted 
this task to three jurists : M. Diena (Italian); M. Guerrero 
(Salvador); and M. Walter Schucking (German). 

The Tenth Assembly noted the survey established 
by the jurists. From the report on the publication of 
general conventions in the form of a code, it appeared that 
this could not at present be satisfactorily achieved. The 
Assembly expressed the opinion that a first attempt 
should be made to codify conventions dealing with special 
subjects, i.e,, to summarise briefly clauses recurring in 
a great number of conventions, so as to determine the texts 
actually in force and eliminate those which are obsolete. 

' It accordingly requested the Council to call the attention 
of the League's technical organisations to the possibility 
'th 4 it it might be desirable to make an effort in this direc- 
tion with the assistance of the Secretariat and eventually 
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in collaboration with the international bureaux, with 
a view to having the results of the work brought into 
force by appropriate international conventions. 

II. — The Paris Pact and the Covenant 

This question was raised by the Biitish delegation 
on the second day of the Tenth Session of the Assembly 
when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, made a speech containing 
the following passage : 

I would like you to consider the effect of the Pact of 
Peace upon the assumptions of certain clauses of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. There were certain clauses, certain 
assumptions, certain ideas in the back of our minds when 
the Covenant was drafted which already represented a dead 
age. In order to make the Pact effective, I would draw your 
attention especially to Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant and 
ask you to consider whether we cannot bring that very old 
document into relation with certain things that have happened 
since . . . 

Some days later, the first delegate of Belgium, 
M. Hymans, made a speech supporting this idea. He 
said ; 

There is, of course, no real discrepancy between them, 
and it was formally stated, before the Paris Pact was signed, 
that it left intact the rights and obligations arising from the 
Covenant of the League and the Locarno Treaty. The clauses 
of the Paris Pact cover the obligations under the Covenant, 
and widen them; nevertheless, it must be confessed that there 
is some disproportion between the utter condemnation of 
a war of aggression, the total and absolute renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy on the one hand and, 
on the other, the more limited measures of the Covenant, which, 
as you know, leaves the door half open for war, and considers 
jt, in certain cases, quite legitimate. 

I think it is time we tried to unify and codify this system, 
to put an end to a multiplicity of commitments which creates 
confusion. Clearness begets confidence, and confidence is 
vital if international engagements are to be sound and solid. 

Finally, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Henderson, 
after comparing Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant with 
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the texts contained in the Pact for the Renunciation of 
War, defined as follows the views of his delegation ; 

Let me cite briefly some concrete examples of what I 
mean. Paragraph I of Article 12 of the Covenant reads as 
f. Hows : "The Members of the League agree that, if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial 
settlement or to enquiry by the Council and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report of the Council. 

Observe, if you please, that, after an award or a decision 
or a report has been made and after three months have gone 
by, a party to a dispute under the Covenant is free to resort 
to war unless the other party has accepted the award. Under 
the Covenant they still have this freedom, but under the Pact 
they have no such freedom; they have relinquished it. 

Similarly, paragraph 6 of Article 15 lays down that, if the 
report by the Council is agreed to by all the Members of the 
Council, if one party accepts that report while the other does 
not, the accepting party may resort to war against the party 
which does not accept. Thus, under the Covenant, Members 
of the League retain the right to resort to war to secure justice 
for themselves. Under the Pact of Paris, tlie Pact of Peace, 
that same right has been renounced. 

Likewise, paragraph 7 of Article 15 lays down that, if 
the Council fails to reach a report to which it unanimously 
agrees, the Members of the League reserve to themselves the 
right to take such action as they shall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice. Under the Covenant 
they have this right to go to war. Under the Pact of Paris, 
the Pact of Peace, they have given up that right. 

Mr, Henderson finally deposited, on behalf of the 
British, Belgian, Chilean, Danish, French and Italian dele- 
gations, a draft resolution inviting the Assembly to take 
account of the progress made in the organisation of peace 
and to re-examine Articles I2 and 1 5 of the Covenant in 
order to decide whether it seemed necessary to make any 
modifications. 

A somewhat similar proposal, submitted by the Peru- 
vian delegation, urged the appointment of a Committee 
; to study the necessary amendments with a view to embody- 
ing the Paris Pant in the Covenant, 
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Thus, the Assembly had to consider a double problem. 
First, the question of principle, whether it was desirable 
to amend the Covenant, and secondly, the question of 
procedure, .should it be decided that amendment was 
necessary. 

The question was referred to the First Committee, to 
which the British delegation submitted the text of the 
amendments, it proposed. 

Most of the delegates expressed the opinion that if 
the Covenant were to be amended it would be desirable 
to allow time for reflection. In this connection, the Rap- 
porteur observed that the signature of the Paris Pact 
had been preceded by negotiations in the course of which 
its scope had been defined. The question was, therefore, 
to embody in the Covenant not merely the terms of the 
Paris Pact, but as it stood the prohibition of war resulting 
from that instrument. 

On the proposal of its First Committee, the Assembly’' 
decided to appoint a Committee of eleven members to 
meet early in 1930. The Secretary- General will mean- 
while forward to States Members the specific proposals 
submitted by the British delegation, so that Governments 
may present any observations they may wish to make. 


III. — Article 19 of the Covenant 

During the Tenth Assembly, the Chinese delegation 
deposited a proposal for the appointment of a Committee 
to study means of giving effect to Article 19 of the 
Covenant which provides that : 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by the Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of interna- 
tional conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world. 

The Chinese delegation recalled that Article 19 was 
one of the essential articles of the Covenant in the cause 
of international co-operation and peace and had not 
once been acted upon. This circumstance it ascribed 
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to the fact that the Assembly had not had the necessary 
assistance and advice. 

During the debate in the First Committee, to which the 
Chinese proposal was referred, the Abyssinian delegation 
stated that, as regards the question at issue, its country 
was in a position similar to that of China. 

The Assembly did not feel able to agree to the Chinese 
proposal to appoint a Committee, but it noted the Chinese 
delegation's statements to the effect that certain treaties 
formerly concluded between China and other States were 
inconsistent with present conditions in China and had 
thus become inapplicable within the meaning of Article 19 
of the Covenant. 

Recognising that the question of the application of 
Article 19 had already been studied, the Assembly 
declared that a Member of the League might, on its own 
responsibility, subject to the rules of procedure of the 
Assembly, place on the agenda the question whether advice 
should be given, as contemplated in Article 19, regarding 
the reconsideration of the treaties which it considered 
to have become inapplicable, or the consideration of 
international conditions whose continuance might en- 
danger the peace of the world. The Assembly also 
declared that, for an application of this kind to be recom- 
mended, it must be couched in appropriate terms, that is, 
in terms that were in conformity with Article 19. In the 
event of an application in such terms being placed on the 
agenda, the Assembly would, in accordance with its 
ordinary procedure, discuss this application and, if it 
saw fit, give the advice requested. 

IV. — Ratification of Agreements and Conventions 
CONCLUDED UNDER THE AuSPICES OF THE LEAGUE 

The Assembly was concerned at the delay in the rati- 
fication of agreements and conventions concluded under 
the League's auspices. For several years the Council 
and the Secretariat had been endeavouring to remedy 
■ this situation (i), but the Assembly did not consider that 


(i> S«e th» Ltapie of Nations from Year to Year, 1917-1928. 
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their efforts had produced satisfactory results. The Danish 
delegate deposited a draft resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to study the reasons for the delay and 
possible remedies. In the course of the discussion, the 
British delegate recalled that many League conventions 
dealt with economic and social questions which were 
closely connected with general economic progress. It 
further observed that as regards twenty-two of the forty- 
five conventions concluded since 1920, no progress had 
been made and the others had not obtained the requisite 
number of ratifications. 

The Assembly finally requested the Council to appoint 
a Committee to study the reasons for the delay and the 
possibility of increasing the number of signatures, rati- 
fications and accessions in respect of League conventions. 


V. — Registration or Treaties 

From October 1st, 1928, to September 30th, 1929, 
310 treaties and international agreements were presented 
for registration by Members of the League or communi- 
cated by other States. 

As usual these treaties deal with a variety of subjects, 
such as arbitration, conciliation and the pacific settlement 
of disputes; alcohol and drugs; trade, navigation and Cus- 
toms; consular and establishment conventions; private 
law; economic, financial and taxation questions; the tracing 
of boundaries and frontier traffic; tonnage measurement; 
legal questions and extradition; air traffic; fisheries; 
treaties of peace and friendship, sovereignty, alliance, etc.; 
postal, telephone, telegraphic and wireless questions; 
social and labour questions; refugees; the application of 
the peace treaties; health questions; transit waterways and 
inland navigation ; general relations; intellectual relations. 

Of the 310 treaties registered, 33 are treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation; 66 are treaties of commerce and 
navigation; and 21 deal with economic matters. 

During 1929, the Secretariat published an index of the 
treatie$ registered from No. 1001 to 1,500 which_ is the 
continuation of a previous publication dealing with the 
first thousand treaties registered. This index contains 
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chronological and alphabetical tables, arranged according 
to subjects, explaining the nature of each treaty, indicating 
the contracting parties and the position as regards each 
international agreement registered. 

Up to the present, 85 volumes of some 450 pages each, 
containing i,g50 treaties have been published by the 
Secretariat. 


VI. — International Institute of Private Law. 

During its first year of existence, the Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law, which was opened on May 
30th, 1928, completed its administrative arrangements 
and organisation. It undertook work in connection with 
the draft Convention prepared by the Economic Committee 
with a view to the harmonisation of laws on bills of exchange 
and cheques; the unification of sales contracts; the 
unification of laws concerning maintenance and the 
unification of arbitral procedure in private matters. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
ORGANISATION 


1, Conventions and Agreements : (1) International Convention on Economic Statis- 
tics ; (2) Standard Conventions on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion ; (3) Inter- 
national Convention for the Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency ; (4) Agree- 
ments on Hides and Bones ; (5) Ratification of the Convention for the Abolition 
of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. — 11. Economic Studies 
and Enquiries ; (1) The Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. Preparation of Collective 
Agreements •, (2) The Coal Problem ; (3) The Sugar Problem •, (4) International 
Industrial Agreements j (5) Customs Nomenclature; (6) Agriculture if 7) Exploi- 
tation of the Riches of the Sea; (8) Prevention of Smuggling. — 111. Financial 
Questions : (1) Financial Reconstruction and Refugee Settlement Work in 
Greece ; (2) Financial Reconstruction and Refugee Settlement Work in Bulgaria; 
(3) The Purchasing Power of Gold. — IV. The Economic Position in 
1928 and the Application of the Recommendations of the Economic 
Conference. — V. The Assembly and the Customs Truce. — VI. Relations 
between the League and the Bank of International Payments. 


By far the most important event of the year in' the 
economic field, was the Assembly's decision of September 
1929, to invite Governments to conclude a tariff truce 
with a view to facilitating the negotiation of agreements 
for the reduction of trade barriers. 

Two conferences, organised under the direction of 
the Economic and Financial Organisation, concluded 
international conventions on economic statistics and the 
counterfeiting of currency. Another conference prepared 
standard conventions on double taxation and tax evasion. 
Other draft conventions concern the treatment of foreigners 
and the harmonisation of laws on bills of exchange and 
cheques. 
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The work of the Economic Committee further included 
the establishment of principles for the drafting of the 
most-favoured- nation clause. It undertook enquiries into 
problems of the sugar and coal industries, when necessary, 
with the help of experts and the co-operation of interna- 
tional organisations. It continued its studies or initiat- 
ed enquiries regarding industrial agreements, Customs 
nomenclature, veterinary police measures, the exploitation 
of the riches of the sea, the suppression of smuggling, etc. 

The Financial Committee supervised the execution of 
schemes for financial reform and refugee settlement in 
Bulgaria and Greece and undertook several new tasks. 
The Consultative Economic Committee reviewed the work 
of the Organisation during the past year, gave directions 
regarding the methods to be adopted for the continuation 
of certain enquiries and made a general survey of the 
economic situation and the position as regards the execu- 
tion of the recommendations of the Economic Conference 
of 1927- - ' 

This examination gave rise to apprehensions which 
led a few months later to the Assembly resolution on the 
tariff truce. 

I. — Conventions and Agreements (i) 

(i) Cmventian on Economic Statistics. — For a long 
time Governments and business circles had recognised 
the importance of statistics showing the economic position 
and development in the world as a whole and in the dif- 
ferent countries, and of compiling them in such a way as to 
render them comparable. Some progress had been made 
before the war, but it was necessary to continue and develop 
tliis work: To this end a Convention was concluded 
on December 14th, 1928, by an International Conference 
at which M. William Rappard (Switzerland) presided. 
Forty-two countries were represented including four non- 
Member States— -the United States of America, Mexico, 


(i) See the Lfagut i^atious from Year io Year, 19*6-19*7, for the details 
of tltt! ptemratory work of the Conference on Double Taxation and Tax 
Svoeioa- See the League of Nations from Year to Year, *927-19*8 for the pre- 
patatoiy work for the Cotuetences on Statistics and Cpimterfeiting Currtency- 
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Turkey and the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The International Institute of Agriculture, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and League organisations, 
such as the Economic Committee and the Transit Com- 
mittee, ■were represented in an advisory capacity. 

The Convention, which has been signed by twenty-six 
States, covers a very wide field. It embodies definite 
obligations as regards the scope of economic statistics 
and the methods to be applied in compiling international 
trade statistics. It further provides for the adoption of 
certain guiding principles in compiling statistics of fisheries 
and mineral and metallurgical output, indices of industrial 
activity and censuses of agricultural and industrial 
production. 

The minimum programme of economic statistics, which 
signatories undertake to publish, includes the working 
population, the land on which or the establishment in 
which that population is occupied, the products of their 
industry, the international exchange of those products 
and the variations in prices. 

With regard to the methods to be applied in compiling 
statistics of international trade, not only was agreement 
reached on the vexed question of the definition of the terms 
"general, special and transit trade", but it was decided 
that but more or less uniform systems of valuation sliould 
in future be applied and that the statistics themselves 
should relate to the whole political territory of States 
(including free ports, free zones, etc.) and not merely 
to the Customs area. When the Convention comes into 
force (i), these provisions will go far to remedy the present 
lack ' of comparability between national statistics cf 
external trade. 

As regards methods, it was not possible to secure 
in respect of industrial statistics an agreement as compre- 
hensive in scope or as binding in character as that achieved 
in respect of statistics in international trade. But the 
principles laid down will none the less serve a useful 
purpose in directing future development into common 
channels. 


fi) Ten ratifications are required lor the coming into force of this Convention. 
Two nave so far been deposited (Norway and Denmark). 
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To reduce the number of reservations to a minimum, 
the Convention was so drafted as to embody obligations 
varying according to the class of statistics and the economic 
or statistical development of each country. The obliga- 
tion assumed by the more advanced countries is wider 
than that assumed by those for whom the adoption of the 
minimum programme will in itself constitute a definite 
advance. 

The Convention provides that, as soon as it has come 
into force, a Committee of Technical Experts shall ’be 
appointed to supervise the execution of its provisions and 
promote further progress in the field of economic statistics. 
In addition to its special terms of reference under the 
Convention, this Committee will make suggestions for the 
improvement or amplification of the Convention and for 
the promotion of international uniformity in respect of 
classes of economic statistics not dealt with in the Con- 
vention. It will also examine any suggestions towards 
tliesc ends that may be submitted to it by the Govern- 
ments of Contracting Parties. 

. The Council referred to the Economic Committee two 
recommendations of the Conference. The first concerns 
the desirability of holding, within as limited a period as 
possible and in towns situated as near as possible to each 
other, such international statistical conferences as may 
be proposed in any particular year. The other, the adop- 
tion by all countries of precise definitions and a uniform 
■ practice in the use of the terms " gross weight", '• net 
weight ”, “ legal net weight ”, etc. 

, The Council further requested the Secretary- General 
to enquire what countries witlr highly developed statistical 
. systems desire to establish among themselves, informally 
or formally, understandings with a- view to securing 
camparability in regard to certain classes of economic 
- )Statis,tics not dealt with in the Convention; and to draw 
up and revise from time to time a list of ports open to 
international trade. 

2.^ Standard Conventions on Double Taxation and Tax 
, ■ Emsion. — A general meeting of Government experts 
;,,fr^ twenty-eight countjcies, including the United States 
,■ I ,, and tije Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, was held 
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at Geneva from October 22nd to 31st, 1928, under the 
presidency of M. Clavier (Belgium). This meeting marked 
an important stage in the progress of the work undertaken 
by the League in regard to double taxation and tax eva- 
sion (i), which has been conducted in much the same way 
as other branches of the League’s economic work. Just 
as the League is endeavouring by a draft Convention 
on Treatment of Foreigners (2) to secure freedom of action 
for persons and' enterprises and by the application of the 
resolutions of the Economic Conference to promote the 
free circulation of wares, it proposes by the abolition of 
double taxation to facilitate the free flow of capital. 

The question of double taxation, which has arisen as a 
counterpart to the development of international trade and 
the consequent investments and residence abroad, and 
which naturally presents very different aspects to States 
importing ,and States exporting capital, became urgent 
and serious as a result of the rapid and unprecedented 
increase of taxation since the wmr. Certain revenues, 
upon which taxes are levied in two countries, pay away 
80-100 per cent, theoretically sometimes more. This doubk- 
taxaiion has had a most unfortunate influence on the 
development of international relations, world production 
and the flow of capital. It affects in particular undertak- 
ings and persons who exercise their trade or profes.sion in 
several countries or derive their income from countries 
other than the one in which they reside; it tends to paralyse 
their activity and to discourage initiative. 

At the same time, excessive taxation, by its very 
burden, brings in its train tax evasion, which may take 
two forms. The taxpayer invests his money or collects 
his revenue abroad, leaving his country in ignorance of his 
real income, or by residing abroad makes it impossible 
for his country to collect liis taxes, as such measures as 
that country might take to recover taxes cannot be applied 
in the territory of a foreign State. 

In view of the diversity of existing systems of taxation, 
the meeting of Government experts, which marked the 


(i) By double taxation is generally meant the obligation ol a person resident 
in one country and deriving revenue from anotbet to pay taxes on the same income 
iii both countries. 

(a) See below. 
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conclusion of a long series of studies and investigations 
beginning in 1920, refrained from drawing up general 
and collective conventions and confined itself to preparing 
the text of bilateral conventions, adopting finally six 
standard conventions to serve as a basis of negotiation. 
Four of these conventions concern double taxation as 
regards income tax and succession duties, while the two 
others endeavour to cope with tax evasion by a system of 
international co-operation in the assessment and recovery 
of taxes. 

The question of double taxation and tax evasion has 
already been dealt with by international conventions and 
provisions of internal law. The Seeptariat has collected 
no fewer than 128 conventions and laws, all of which arc 
actually in force. The merit of the experts is to have 
achieved some measure of uniformity in international fiscal 
law as well as to have provided a basis for negotiation 
between countries which had not hitlierto been able to 
negotiate because their fiscal systems were too dissimilar. 

Draft conventions are, however, inadequate for the 
prevention of double taxation. It is necessary above 
all to guard against any relaxation of effort and to follow 
up all progress achieved, to give such progress publicity 
and constantly to call attention to what has still to be 
done. This was realised by the Government experts 
who, before dispersing, unanimously recommended the 
creation, within the framework of the League organisation, 
of a Committee to study taxation questions. The Council 
appointed this Committee in March, 1929. It is composed 
of twelve members, for the most part directors of revenue 
boards, namely : Mr. Thomas S. Adams (American), 
M. Hans Blau (Swiss), M. Gino Bolaffi (Italian), M. Marcel 
Borduge (French), M. Clavier ^elgian), N. H. Dorn (Ger- 
man), M, Flores de Leraus (Spanish), M. Mantzavinos 
(Greek), M. Sinninghe Damste (Dutch), Sir Percy Thomson 
(British). 

A Latin-American member and a member from an 
Asiatic country will be appointed later. 

Following the plan adopted in the Economic Committee, 
, the Fiscal Committee further includes corresponding mem- 
bers in each of the countries not otherwise represented on it. 
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The principal duty of this Committee is to hasten the 
solution of problems of double taxation and assistance in 
the assessment and the collection of taxes. It will give 
special attention to the following points : periodical invest- 
igations and reports on the-general situation in regard to 
these problems; the preparation of model bilateral 
conventions or collective conventions and revised texts 
thereof; any other international measures to eliminate 
double taxation and to secure a more equitable distribution 
of fiscal burdens; the comparison of fiscal systems; pre- 
paration of a general convention should such be contem- 
plated. It will further study any questions relating to 
taxation that the Council may see fit to refer to it. 

« 

3. International Convention for the Suppression of the 
Offence of Counterfeiting Currency. — A diplomatic Con- 
ference for the conclusion of a convention on the suppres- 
sion of counterfeiting currency met on April pth, 1929, 
with M. V. Pospisil (Czechoslovakia) in the Chair. 

This Conference, which was attended by thirty-five 
States) including the United States of America, Turkey 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, drew up a 
Convention whose object was to render more effective the 
prevention and punishment of counterfeiting currency by 
various legislative and administrative measures. The 
Convention provides rules for unifying to a certain extent 
the penal laws of the signatory Powers and for the cen- 
tralisation and co-ordination of police action in the 
various countries. With regard to the latter point, the' 
Convention provides that a central office shall be established 
in each country to investigate cases of counterfeiting 
currency. There are stipulations regarding the organi 
sation and working of these offices and the institution of 
a central international office with which the national 
offices will correspond. 

By the Final Act adopted by the Conference, Govern- 
ments arc invited to take, as far as possible even before 
ratification, the appropriate administrative measures for 
the organisation of the services provided for in the Con- 
vention, and they are also requested to notify the League 
of the existence of a central office for the prevention of 
counterfeiting currency. It is provided that as soon as 
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fifteen central offices have been created, the first confer- 
ence of representatives of those offices may be summoned 
by the Council. It is suggested that, pending the creation 
of an international office. Governments should continue 
to make use of the Office established by the International 
Criminal Police Commission at Vienna. It is further 
suggested that rules for the extradition of accused or 
convicted persons shall be unified on an international 
basis with a view to obtaining a really effective suppres- 
sion of crime, and that the despatch and execution of 
letters of request should be regulated by an international 
convention with a view to establishing a uniform system 
of rules. 

An optional Protocol was prepared under which 
Contracting Parties may undertake, in their mutual 
relations, to consider the acts referred to in the Convention 
as ordinary offences for purposes of extradition. 

The Convention is open for the signature of all States 
Members of the League and of all non-Membor States 
invited to accede. It will come into force as soon as 
five ratifications or accessions have been deposited. 

As the Convention applies only to the falsification 
or defacement of paper money (including bank-notes) and 
of metal coinage, the Conference recommended that the 
League should consider the desirability of preparing an 
international convention for the prevention of counter- 
feiting other securities (share and debenture certificates, 
cheques, bills of exchange, etc.). The Council referred 
this question to the Financial Committfee. 

* 

* * 

Draft conventions on the treatment of foreigners and 
on the harmonisation of laws on bills of exchange and 
cheques were submitted last year to Governments and will 
be considered at international conferences which will 
meet on November 5th, 1929, and February 17th, 1936, 
respectively. 

■4. Agreements on Hides and Bones, — - In 1928, inter- 
national conferences, meeting under the auspices of the 
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League, concluded ; (i) a convention for the abolition of 
import and export prohibitions and restrictions; (2) agree- 
ments on the trade in hides and bones. 

The latter agreements came into force on October ist, 
1929, after a further conference which succeeded in remov- 
ing the final obstacles to their execution. Seventeen 
States are now parties to these agreements and thereby 
undertake to suppress, on October ist, 1929, at the latest, 
all export prohibitions and duties on raw hides. They also 
undertake to suppress all import prohibitions on bones 
and agree that export duties on bones shall not exceed 
certain maximum rates. 

As regard bones, agreement was reached by means 
of a special Protocol by which certain States renounced 
the integral exercise of their rights under the Agreement 
of July 11th, 1928. This Protocol was signed by Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Roumania, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 

The agreements on hides and bones are the first 
collective agreements on tariff questions concluded since the 
war. Their real significance can hardly be measured by 
the specific case to which they apply, for they are in fact 
the first step towards one of the principal goals fixed 
by the International Economic Conference of 1927, 
namely, the gradual reduction of Customs barriers by 
concerted action. 

S. RatificaHon of the Convention for the Abolition of 
ProhibiHons. — As regards this Convention, the situation 
is not so satisfactory. To come into force, it was necessary 
that the Convention should be ratified by at least eighteen 
States before September 30th, 1929, and by that date 
only seventeen States had deposited their ratifications. 
Among these seventeen States were neither Germany, 
Poland nor Czechoslovakia, whose ratification was, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Convention, indispensable. 

In these circumstances, the Council authorised the 
Secretary- General to summon, early in December, a 
meeting of the Governments which had ratified the Con- 
vention before September 30th, 1929. The object of this 
meeting, which will be held under the presidency of M. Colijn 
(Netherlands), is to consider the possibility of bringing 
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the Convention into force between the States which have 
ratified it, even though the conditions have not been 
entirely fulfilled. 


II, — Economic Studies and Enquiries 

I. Commercial Policy and Collective Agreements regard- 
ing certain Groups of Wares. — Last year, the Economic 
Committee drew up certain essential principles implicitly 
contained in the actual conception of commercial policy 
(tariffs, treaty- making methods, etc.). This year it turned 
its attention to the application of the most- favoured-nation 
clause and the exceptions of which it admits and drew 
up a doctrine calculated to dispose of the disputes to which 
the application of the clause had hitherto given rise. It 
also agreed upon a standard formula, and at its request 
the Council communicated its doctrine to Governments, 
expressing the hope that they would be guided by it in 
their commercial policy. 

On this subject. Dr. Stresemann reported to the 
Council as follows : " In particular, the codification of 
most-favourcd-nation treatment in regard to Customs 
matters— which treatment, according to the Committee’s 
conclusions, shall be unconditional and unrestricted— the 
establishment of clear and uniform principles for the 
application and interpretation of the law and the establish- 
ment of a standard formula suitable for, adoption by States 
in their commercial conventions will no doubt aid in 
preventing the disputes and controversies to which the 
application of the clause has hitherto given rise. The 
adoption by the different States of the principles drawn 
up by the Committee would be of great relief to interna- 
tional trade and might materially help in the restoration 
of more satisfactory relations between States ”. 

The Economic Committee also studied the connection 
between bilateral agreements based on most-favoured- 
nation treatment and plurilateral agreements concluded, 
or to be concluded, under the auspices of the League. The 
.question which arises in this connection is whether States 
not parties to a convention can, by virtue of bilateral 
agreements based on the most-favoured- nation clause. 
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claim the benefit of any advantages mutually conceded 
by the signatories of the convention. The Committee 
did not find it possible to reach a general and final Solution 
of this difficult problem. It was, however, unanimously 
of opinion that tlie insertion in bilateral treaties of a 
reservation concerning plurilateral conventions could only 
be justified in the case of plurilateral conventions of a 
general character aiming at the improvement of economic 
relations between peoples. (On all these questions, the 
Committee’s reports have been communicated to Govern- 
ments.) 

The Economic Committee continued its enquiries into 
the possibility of concluding collective agreements in 
respect of certain groups of goods. As regards aluminium, 
it came to the conclusion that present circumstances were 
not favourable to concerted action for the abolition or 
reduction of duties on this product. 

On the contrary, for cement, it considered that con- 
certed action would be of great value inview of the dispar- 
ity between tariffs. As a result of a semi-official enquiry 
among Governments, the Committee noted that many of 
the parties interested in the cement production and trade 
would be prepared to take part in a meeting to examine 
the Customs regime applicable to cement. Owing, how- 
ever, to the absence of any information as to the attitude 
of certain Latin- American countries which play an impor- 
tant part in the international cement trade, the Committee 
decided to organise a preliminary consultation of experts 
■on the subject. 

In view of the practical results obtained as regards 
export duties on hides and bones, the Consultative Econo- 
mic Committee expressed the opinion that enquiries 
dealing successively with commodities of considerable 
importance in the general volume of international produc- 
tion and trade would be the best method of obtaining 
a reliable idea of existing possibilities of reducing tariff 
barriers by multilateral agreements. It accordingly 
recommended that commercial or industrial conferences 
should be summoned and should include representatives 
of the producers, traders, and consumers of certain groups 
of wares. 
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2. The Coal Problem (i). — The object of the enquiries 
and consultations undertaken by the Economic Committee 
in connection with coal and sugar was to decide whether 
collective action might contribute to solving the difficulties 
encountered by these industries. After surveying the 
problem as a whole, with the aid of preparatory material, 
the Committee appointed a delegation to consult experts 
familiar with all aspects of the coal question. 

Eleven eminent technicians, belonging both to consum- 
ing and producing countries, held a meeting at Geneva 
from January 8th to I2th, 1929, in the presence of a dele- 
gation of the Economic Committee, assisted by the Secre- 
tariat, to which were attached officials from the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

As a result of this meeting, the Committee decided to 
continue the enquiry by consulting labour experts, but 
without overstepping the technical boundaries it had 
assigned itself. Accordingly, nine experts, whose names 
had been put forward by the International Labour Office, 
met at Geneva from February 27th to March 2nd, 1929. 
The material submitted to the first group of experts was 
laid before them and they were asked to reply to the same 
questions. 

In the course of these two meetings, the material was 
supplemented and brought up to date by means of detailed 
discussions which contributed to put the coal problem in 
its true perspective by emphasising the difficulties inherent 
to the problem, which vary according to countries. 

Without waiting for the end of its enquiry, the Com- 
mittee thought it advisable to submit to the Council 
a preliminary report on the international aspects of the 
problem. This report, a brief summary of which is given 
below, describes the situation as resulting from the infor- 
mation so far obtained. 

During the last decade very rapid progress has been 
made in the scientific conservation of heat and in the extrac- 
tion of the maximum of energy from the coal burnt. The 
competition which coal has had to face from liquid fuel 


_ li) llie p(«litnimu'y lepott of the Economic Cominiltee on this question was 
cutitkd ; “ Tlic I'tobfew of the Coal Industry; Its lutcmational tlspects. ” 
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and hydraulic power has rapidly increased. Owing to 
this industrial evolution, the world consumption of coal 
has grown to a slight extent only. 

On the other hand, the capacity of coal production has 
greatly increased. Cut off from their normal sources of 
supply during the war, many States were driven to open 
up their own deposits. The capacity of production has 
also increased as a result of the normal progress of the 
industry and owing to the special incentive which the 
depression of recent years has given to more scientific 
and econc-mical methods of production. 

The disequilibrium between capacity of production and 
consumption led naturally to a struggle between the export- 
ing countries to secure new markets or to maintain old 
ones, and to an endeavour by others to ward off foreign 
competition by entrenching themselves behind protective 
barriers, or to surmount barriers erected elsewhere by 
commercial methods anti-economic in character. 

These protective measures have gradually accumulated 
over a series of years, because each temporary accentuation 
of the depression has led to the construction of new bar- 
riers and it has proved easier to construct than to dismantle. 
The general effect of most of these local and national 
measures has been to shift the incidence, while increasing 
the extent, of the depression of the coal industry as a 
whole. 

In face of these difficulties, nearly all the experts agreed 
that the coal problem, as it affects Europe, had elements 
which were international in character. 

Various solutions were proposed : 

(a) that international agreements between producers 
should be arranged concerning output, markets and prices;, 

(b) the appointment of a special International Committee 
representative of all interests— Governments, employers, 
miners, merchants and consumers; 

(c) measures for assimilating, if not equalising, wages, 
hours and social conditions of labour; 

abolition of the existing artificial restrictions to 
the coal trade and of artificial stimuli to production. 
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The Economic Committee has not yet finished its 
work. It has been recognised that further consultations 
will be necessary so that the enquiry may enter into a new 
stage which will enable the Committee to draw up conclu- 
sions and recommendations with regard to the feasibility 
and desirability of concerted international action (i). 

The Assembly approved the general lines on which the 
enquiry had been conducted. It invited the Governing 
Body of the Labour Office to consider the possibility 
of summoning at an early date a technical conference of 
Government employers and workers, representatives from 
the principal coal producing countries in Europe. This 
conference will be called upon to study questions concern- 
ing labour conditions in the mines in order to indicate 
to tlie Governing Body what points it might be desirable 
to include in the agenda of the 1930 International 
Labour Conference with a view to practical international 
agreement. 

The Assembly invited the Council to examine: (l) any 
recommendations which the Economic Committee might 
put forward with regard to fluctuations in prices and the 
differences between production and requirements; (2) the 
expediency of summoning a conference of the Governments 
concerned to study these recommendations. 

3. The Sugar Problem (2). — As in the case of coal, 
the ’j^Economic Committee decided that it was, in the 
first' place, necessary to collect sufficient data to make a 
worldwide orientation possible. It then applied to well- 
known sugar statisticians to check and co-ordinate the 
information. 

The reports submitted revealed that the present 
state of the sugar industry throughout the world was 
essentially due to lack of balance between production and 
consumption. 


(i) A ('oniutlHlion was ihetd on Sejiteinbi'r 36th, 1029. Tlie specialist-, 
inchideii j>eraoiii. leflectiHg the opinion of producers and workers'' 
Ar{,>aai<iatinn<i. 

fa) For further detail;, see the “ Memorenda on Sugar ” prepared for the 
Ifconnmic f’ominittec by M. H. C. I’rinsen Gccrligs, M. F. 0 . Licht and M. Gustave 
' Mikutth. Geneva. 1929, and also the “ World Sugar Situation ”, report of the 
I.«n(9ie of Nations’ Kconomic Committee, Geneva, rgag, 
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The Committee was of opinion that it would hardly be 
consistent with the League’s role to take any action with 
a view to cheeking the natural development of production. 
But it considered that it might be useful to study the results 
of artificial measures to develop sugar production and also 
the possibility of increasing consumption. 

The Committee accordingly appointed a delegation to 
continue its enquiry into the sugar industry. This enquiry 
comprised two stages — a consultation of experts on sugar 
manufacture and refining and a consultation of experts 
on beet-growing. 

The Economic Committee’s report to the Council 
contained the following conclusions : 

The difficulties with which the industry is at present 
beset ai'C such as can, to a large extent, either remedy them- 
selves or be remedied by those responsible for the conduct 
of business. We have to consider, therefore, that wc are called 
upon to express a view concerning the relative merits of the 
various proposals for purely private action which have been 
put forward. 

Though It is true that the majority of the experts — repre- 
sentatives both of industry and of agriculture — were of opinion 
that in existing circumstances the conclusion of a convention 
between States, based on the principles of the Brussels Con- 
vention, would not be likely to provide a solution for the crisis, 
alt were agreed in recognising that the difficulties have been 
accentuated by the measures taken in many countries to 
stimulate the production of sugar without consideration of the 
effects of their unco-ordinated action on the world situation, ■ 

It is possible that action by producers, in accordance with 
an agreed plan, might render superfluous some of the artifi- 
cial measures by which the sugar industry benefits in certain 
countries. • Should that be so, the time might have come for 
the States concerned to examine afresh the regime they have 
established to encourage the production or sale of sugar, 
having due regard to the essential interests of agriculture; 
and, should they find themselves unable to modify this regime 
without other countries acting similarly, to_ make known 
-their views in regard to the taldng of joint action. 

For the rest, the Economic Committee will continue to 
watch carefully the further developments of the sugar question 
in order to be in. a position to furnish the Council at any moment 
with information enabling it to judge whether concerted 
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international action could further the solution of the problems 
under consideration. 

Finally, we venture to suggest to the Council that the 
attention of Governments should be drawn to the desirability 
of ascertaining whether there is any possibility of lowering 
their excise duties on sugar without adversely affecting their 
fiscal position. 

The Council accordingly decided to draw the attention 
of Governments to the possibility of lowering their excise 
duties as recommended in the final conclusion of the 
Economic Committee. 

The Assembly requested the Council to consider whether 
it would be necessary to summon a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments concerned. 

4. Induslrial International Agreements. — In this 
connection, the studies of the Economic Committee mainly 
concerned the development of the forms of organisation 
of international industrial agreements and the legal frame- 
work within which that development was taking place. 

In the economic history of the last fifty years, the growth 
of the various forms of economic association and the deve- 
lopment of the rules of law which govern them have been 
proceeding on parallel lines and now tend to converge. 
Even where the letter of the law has remained unchanged, 
a more or less satisfactory adjustment is taking place owing 
to the development of case law and the introduction of 
administrative practices. 

A comparative study of these changes reveals the nature 
of the relations between economic associations and public 
authorities in their capacity as guardians of the interests 
of the public. These rules constitute, often for different 
and entirely opposite reasons, the main problem in all 
quarters, whether among producers or consumers. 

"With the gradual increase in the number and impor- 
tance of agreements covering several countries, the problem 
is transferred from the national to the international plane. 
But here again, it seemed necessary, before attempting to 
frame a policy, to make a legal and economic enquiry 
with a view to determine how' far and in what form— 
whether by legislation, judicial or administrative measures, 
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or by the growth of common law— the countries in which 
agreements play an important part are carrying out the 
two fundamental principles : namely, free development 
of agreements as an essential factor in economic progress 
and the possibility of intervention to safeguard the interests 
of the public where the economic power of the combina- 
tion is being misused. For these reasons, the Committee 
decided to begin with-the legal questions. 

It sought the assistance of three legal experts from 
Germany, France and the United States of America, as 
representing the three most characteristic and important 
legal systems. In co-operation with the Secretariat, these 
specialists will draw up a preliminary statement on the 
character and development of the principles on which 
the laws in force in the different countries are based and, 
in particular, on the standpoint at present adopted as 
expressed, not only in legislative discussions, but by 
jurisprudence and administrative practice. 

As regards the economic aspects of the problem, the 
Secretariat is continuing and developing under the direc- 
tion of the Economic Committee its investigations with 
regard to the form, subject matter and economic r 61 e of 
industrial agreements on the basis of information which 
is to be prepared or has been obtained from persons 
interested in the economic work of the League. 

The Consultative Economic Committee recommended 
that the International Labour Office should continue its 
study of rationalisation and that the Economic Committee 
should pursue its enquiry with regard to international 
industrial s^reements with special reference to the status 
of such understandings, their juridical forms and the 
legislation controlling them. 

5. Customs Nomenclature. — The experts establishing 
a uniform Customs nomenclature, drew up the first 
twenty- five chapters of their draft. In addition to 
these chapters, taken in the order of the framework, the 
experts tabulated one or two important chapters of 
later sections in order to assist the Economic Committee 
■ in, its work on Customs tariffs. At present, more than 
; h,,t^d of the work is finished. Several sessions of the 
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Sub-Commiltcc of Experts will still be necessary before 
the draft can be completed. 

It may nevertheless be expected that the more impor- 
tant part of the work will be terminated before the next 
session of the Assembly, i.e., by the end of August 1930, 
The preparatory work has been actively pursued and, as 
regards certain important industries, the principles of 
agreement with the circles concerned have been established. 

The sections which have still to be studied concern 
textiles, metals, machinery and electrical appliances, 

6. AgricuUural Questions. — Agricultural difficulties 
played a considerable part in the discussions of the Con- 
sultative Committee. The importance of bringing them 
within the scope of the general economic work of the League 
was strongly emphasised and the principle of the inter- 
dependence of the industrial, commercial and agricultural 
factors reaffirmed, the Committee’s view being that the 
time had come for the association of agricultural experts 
with the current work of the League. The League 
already collaborates with the Institute of Agriculture in 
accordance with arrangements made last July. This, 
however, is not a complete solution of the problem, and 
the Committee considers that the Council should appoint 
a small number of qualified agricultural experts who would 
be associated with the Economic Organisation in such 
a way as to make their assistance most practical and 
effective. 

During the past year, veterinary experts studied 
measures to facilitate the inspection of imported animals, 
in particular, in frontier railway stations. They consid- 
ered the possibility of taking certain measures as regards 
exports that might simplify the corresponding importation. 
An examination of the question of the transit of animals 
and animat products showed that it might be possible 
somewhat to reduce formalities in this respect. 

Another question studied was the possibility of classify- 
ing animal diseases according to gravity and risk of infec- 
tion. The experts were of opinion that if— as they had 
previously recommended— States would furnish sufficiently 
ample and reliable sanitary information, it would be pos- 
sible to adjust, more adequately than hitherto, sanitary 
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measures for the importation of animals to the dangers 
of contagion, against which every country wishes to protect 
its cattle. 

The experts came to the conclusion that the desired 
result might be obtained by improved collaboration 
between veterinary services of different countries. For 
this purpose, they suggested interchanges of students, 
professors and veterinary staff. 

The question of the overseas transport of congealed 
and frozen meats also received attention. The examina- 
tion showed that the situation was satisfactory, partly 
owing to the efficient organisation of control in exporting 
countries, and that in this field exchanges of veterinary 
staff already take place. 

The experts will shortly submit a general report on the 
question of the international trade in animals and animal 
products. 

As regards plant diseases (i), the Economic Committee 
is about to confer with the International Institute of 
Agriculture as to how far any extension of international 
action m this matter is desirable and expedient and in 
what way the action and work could best be divided 
between the two bodies. 

7. Exploitation of the Riches of the Sea. — In the course 
of its co-operation with the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea at Copenhagen, the Economic 
Committee came to the conclusion that the international 
measures which it might possibly recommend, with a 
view to the direct or indirect protection of marine fauna, 
could only be applied to whales, and, more particularly, 
to certain species of whales. The Committee’s investi- 
gations are not sufficiently advanced to enable it at this 
moment to make concrete proposals. For this purpose, 
the Committee Intends to consult specialists from the 
principal countries concerned. 

8. Smuggling. — The Committee endeavoured to 
collect the fullest possible information concerning the 


(i) See The Lfugue oj K alms from Vearlo Year, 19*7- 



prevention of smuggling in general, and of alcohol smugg- 
ling in particular. It also considered the most recent and 
typical examples of the conventions concluded on the 
subject in order to ascertain what had already been done 
and what possibilities might remain. It instructed the 
Secretariat to complete its information so as to be able 
to judge whether international action appeared advisable. 

As regards alcohol smuggling, the Committee, at the 
request of the Finnish Government, decided to postpone 
the submission of its report to the Council. 


III. — Financial Work. 

The principal features of the work of the Financial 
Committee during the year were the preparation of a draft 
convention on financial assistance, the execution of 
certain recommendations of the experts on double taxa- 
tion and tax evasion (in particular, the creation of the 
Fiscal Committee) and a preliminary enquiry into the 
purchasing power of gold. 

The Committee continued to watch over the execution 
of programmes of financial reconstruction and of refugee 
settlement in Greece and Bulgaria. It gave its opinion 
on a scheme for a loan which the Saar Governing 
Commission proposed to issue for the execution of certain 
public works. 

It is interesting to note that a change is taking place 
in the character of the work of the Financial Committee. 
The era of financial reconstruction is passing, new develop- 
ments are taking place and new needs have arisen, new 
institutions are being planned or established in the finan- 
cial, as well as in every other sphere, of the world’s activ- 
ity. It is natural that the work of the Financial Com- 
mittee should also change and should adjust itself to new 
conditions. Important features of its new work are the 
enquiry concerning the question of the fluctuations of the 
purchasing power of gold and the creation of the Fiscal 
Committee. 

The work of the Committee on Financial Assistance 
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and the creation of the Fiscal Committee are described 
elsewhere (i). 

The work of financial reconstruction and refugee 
settlement in Greece and Bulgaria and the enquiry 
into the purchasing power of gold are summarised 
below. 

I. Greece. — Generally speaking, the financial situation 
of Greece and the position of the National Bank are 
satisfactory. 

As regards refugees, progress was made in agricultural 
settlement. A large number of agricultural improvement 
stations was put into operation, and agreements were 
concluded with capitalists with a view to the execution 
of drainage and irrigation works. 

,The scheme for the settlement of refugees in the 
Islands of the Eastern .^Egcan, more particularly Mitylene 
and Chios, has now been completed. As regards urban 
settlement, progress has been made in the execution of 
a building programme of 10,000 houses. It is expected 
that the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission will be 
wound up in the second half of 1 930. As, however, 
neither the land survey nor the final distribution and 
evaluation of rural allotments and plots for urban dwell- 
ings will be terminated at that |moment, the Refugee 
Commission is endeavouring to devise a nietlrod: 
dation under which due regard will be paid to the interests 
of which the League is in charge, , 

' 2. Bulgaria. — Since the issue of the loan, the re- 

construction of Bulgaria had also continued in satisfactory 
conditions. Several reforms have been made in the 
administration of public finance and railways. 

As regards the refugee settlement, progress was made 
in the distribution of land and in the building of houses. 
Allotments have been granted to more than 80 % of the 
refugees and the number of buildings terminated in 1928 
was four or five times greater than in 1927* The work 


(i) See pagis afi and 94. 
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of ploughing and clearing, drainage of marshes and railway 
construction is being actively pursued. 

3. The Purchasing Power of Gold. — A study of the fluc- 
tuations of the purchasing power of gold was begun during 
the year. 

In agreement with the Council, the Financial Committee 
appointed a delegation of its members to which were 
added certain internationally recognised experts. The 
delegation is composed partly of persons who are, or have 
been, at the head of central banks, partly of persons 
dealing with other branches of finance, and partly of 
well-known economists. Its terms of reference are to 
study the causes of the fluctuations of the purchasing 
power of gold and their effect on the economic life of 
nations and to submit a report on the subject. The first 
preliminary meeting took place at Geneva in August 
1929, when the delegation drew up its programme. 


IV. — Economic Conditions in 1928 and the Applica- 
tion OF THE Recommendations of the Economic 
Conference. 

I. Economic Conditions in igsS. — From the infor- 
mation and statistics placed at the disposal of the Economic 
Organisation, it is clear that the world econoiftic position, 
which had greatly improved in 1927, entered in 1928 
upon a period of consolidation. 

But the progress of consolidation was neither uniform 
nor easy. In many directions there was no advance and 
even retrogression during the year. That the re- adap- 
tation of production to demand in a number of industries 
is still far from having been completed, is proved above 
all by the year’s record of unemployment. There was 
over-production in several industries, others suffered from 
a falling off in demand, while in others again the process 
of rationalisation reduced the labour strength required, 
■pie depression in the sugar industry continued. The 
fight for coal markets became more intense and the situa- 
tion of the timber trade, and in many countries the textile 
industry, remained unsatisfactory. Towards the close of 
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the year, there was a distinct falling off in certain countries, 
partly on account of industrial disputes, and partly on 
account of credit conditions. 

The aggregate value of international trade continued 
to increase in 1928, but the rate of advance was slower 
than in 1927. ' 

The rate of growth in Europe appears to have lagged 
somewhat behind that achieved in North America and 
in the world as a whole. The tendency which manifested 
itself in 1927 when European trade developed by not 
less than 13 % seems to have been reversed. In Europe, 
the headway made was almost entirely due to the Central 
European countries and to a less extent to the larger 
imports of Scandinavian countries. In Western and 
Southern Europe (about 60 % of the trade of the 
Continent) no marked change in the value of the trade 
was registered. 

The continent in which trade developed most rapidly 
■during the past twelve months was North America. 
Canada enjoyed a year of unprecedented economic pros- 
perity and her total trade rose by li %. The United 
States not only maintained their position as the world’s 
leading commercial country, but increased the excess 
of exports over imports by some 372 million dollars. The 
gross exports of capital from the United Stares oLAnierica, 
including all forms of investment abroad, are repofted-.. 
to have risen in 1928 by some 102 million dollars as 
compared with 1927. 

From the information available, it would appear that 
trade continues to develop in all the leading couhtries ’of 
South America. Particularly striking was the very sub- 
stantial increase in Chilian exports and Argentine pros- 
perity. The trade of the latter country advanced even 
beyond the exceptional levels reached in 1927. 

' Indian exports, which have decreased in recent years, 
showed a slight recovery, while in New Zealand record 
figures were reached. On the other hand, Australian 
exports were slightly lower and Australian imports very 
substantially lower than in 1927. 

2. Application of the Recommendations of the jEconomid , 
Conference. — The Consultative Committee Voiced, that 
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the policy of the Economic Conference, which in 1927 
had been approved by numerous nations in statements in 
their respective Parliaments and the Assembly, and had 
been strongly supported by numerous international orga- 
nisations, had continued in 1928 to receive support from 
various international bodies which had passed resolutions 
to this effect. It was, nevertheless, inevitable that the 
effective application of this policy should take considerable 
time. Generally speaking, the tariff position remained the 
same as the year before and there are signs in certain 
countries of a tendency, not to reduce, but to increase 
protection. The Chairm'an of the Consultative Committed, 
M. Theunis, expressed the opinion that the Committee 
must obtain much more definite and effective support 
from the Governments for the policy whose success it 
was endeavouring to ensure. He continued : " Casting 
a glance back over the road we have travelled, I cannot 
help thinking that Goverrmients should often have a 
better understanding of their responsibilities as regards 
the practical application of the authoritiative opinions of 
the persons appointed by them ”. 

The Consultative Committee expressed the conviction 
that in many countries there were trade barriers, which, 
on examination, would prove such heavy and permanent 
burdens upon their general industrial and commercial 
pioductivity as to call for immediate revision. It noted 
that certain countries had abolished duties which had 
ceased to serve any protective or fiscal purpose and sug- 
gested that other countries should consider the desirabil- 
ity of organising similar enquiries with a view to auton- 
omous action for a general tariff reduction on industrial 
and agricultural products. 

The attention of the Committee was also drawn to the 
necessity for each country of examining questions of 
production in combination with questions of commercial 
policy. It considered that each Government, when asked 
to protect any given product, must consider its normal 
possibilities of existence and development, not excluding 
the demands of social structure, the increase of employ- 
ment and other elements of sound economic policy. The 
Committee expressed its view that it was dangerous to 
establish production where the necessary conditions for 



its success were lacking; excessive protection might also 
run counter to the interests of the industry it seemed 
to promote, since it might lead foreign producers to settle 
in tie country, thus transporting within the country com- 
petition previously conducted from abroad. 

V. — The Assembly and the Customs Truce 

An examination of the progress and relative importance 
of the results of the work done during the year, led 
Assembly to place certain facts on record. Like the 
Consultative Committee, it came to the conclusion that 
negotiations for an economic rapprochement must not be 
left entirely to experts and that it was essential for Govern- 
ments to participate more directly than hitherto. 

The Economic Conference had desired to lead the 
various nations towards a closer co-operation than that 
which existed before the war, and had indicated, as one 
of the means for attaining that end, a gradual reduction 
of barriers of every kind and, in the first place, of excessive 
Customs barriers. Notwithstanding a few sporadic efforts, 
no dehisive advance had been made towards the regime 
recommended. This was the second conclusion reached 
in this connection by the Assembly. 

The Assembly finally decided to make one more 
attempt to apply the policy recommended by the Economic 
Conference. The programme it drew up for this purpose 
is based on proposals from the Belgian, French and British 
delegates and may be summarised as follows ; 

(fl) Invitation to all States to intimate, before December 
31st, 1929, whether they desire or not to take part in a Diplo- 
matic Conference with a view to the conclusion of a tariff 
truce and, if necessary, to the establishment of a programme of 
subsequent negotiations, with a view to the conclusion of col- 
lective agreements for facilitating economic relations by all 
practicable means, and especially by reducing hindrances to trade. 

{b) On the basis of replies received to the above invitation, 
the Council shall decide, taking into account the number and 
character of the States having replied in the affirmative, 
whether the Diplomatic Conference referred to in paragraph («) 
should be held. 

This Conference should then be held at a date as near as 
possible to the end of January 1930. 


PROM Yr\R TO YEAR 
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(c) Diplomatic Conference of representatives of States 
which have replied in the affirmative to the invitation referred 
to in paragraph (a). 

(4) Negotiations referred to in paragraph (a) extending 
over a fairly long period between the States which have con- 
cluded a tariff truce. The latter may by common agreement 
invite any other State wishing to do so take to part in these 
negotiations. 

[e) Final Diplomatic Conference to take note of the results 
of the negotiations referred to above, to examine them and, 
if necessary, to supplement them. To this Conference all 
States without distinction will be invited. 

The delegations of certain overseas and European 
countries, in whose economic structure agriculture played 
the principal role and whose industries were not suffi- 
ciently developed, emphasised that in any attempt to 
study Customs tariffs it was necessary to keep in close 
touch with realities and to bear in mind the differences 
in the economic development of the various countries^ 

Other States made it clear that they could not take 
part in negotiations for a tariff truce. The reasons which 
dictated this attitude were, in some cases, special economic 
circumstances attendant upon the geographical position, 
and, in other cases, the fact that industrial development 
had not yet reached an advanced stage. 


VI. — Relations between the Bank of International 
Payments and the League of Nations 

One of the most important decisions of the Hague 
Conference, namely the creation of a Bank of International 
Payments, led the Danish, Norwegian and Polish delega- 
tions to submit to the Assembly the following draft 
resolution : 

Considering — 

That the proposals with regard to a reparation settlement 
which are under consideration by a Government Conference, 
composed of some but not all the Member States, which has 
commenc^ but not concluded its work, include a scheme for 
the creation of a Bank for International Settlement; 
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That the scheme, as described by the experts, contemplates 
that the Bank will exercise functions which concern not only 
reparations payments but the general credit structure of the 
world, and therefore the economic life of all countries, as much 
those w'hich are not concerned with the payment and receipt 
of reparations as those which are; 

That, under Article 24 of the Covenant of the League, 
Members of the League have accepted the principle that inter- 
national bureaux and commissions affecting the regulation 
of matters of international interest should be placed in 
relationship with the League; 

That the proposed Bank would appear to be an institution 
established by general treaty for the regulation of matters 
of international interest : 

The Assembly ; 

While recognising the importance of the proposed Bank 
being assured of due independence in the conduct of its 
financial business; 

Expresses the hope that the provisions setting up the Bank 
will, be framed with due regard to the general principle laid 
down and enjoined upon League Members in the Covenant, 
and that arrangements will be made to establish an appro- 
priate relationship, with such consultations as may be desirable 
for the purpose, which will take due account of the general 
public and world interests which are involved ; 

Invites the Council to take the necessary measures to secure 
that effect is given to this resolution. 

This draft resolution was discussed at length in the 
Second Assembly Committee. Certain delegates, including 
those of Germany, the British Empire, Belgium, France 
and Japan, stated that they could not agree to tliis pro- 
posal. The French delegate undertook, however, to 
request the Governments concerned in the foundation 
of the Bank to transmit tlie Second Committee’.s Minutes 
to the experts entrusted witli the organisation of the 
Bank and the framing of its Statutes, so that they might 
take account, as far as possible of the various considerations 
put forward. 

As a result of the discussion the Danish, Norwegian, 
and Polish delegates withdrew their resolution. 



CHAPTER V 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


1. C'minsion of iin IntcrxiUlonul Agreement on Treniit Cards for Emigrants. — 
U. Inland Navigation. — III. Maritime Navigation ;(l) Buoyage and Lighting 
o( Coasts; (.2) Penal consequences of Collisions at Sea. — IV. Road Traffic : 
fl) Commercial Motor Traffic; (2) Taxation of Foreign Cars. — V, Action on 
the Resolutions of the Press Experts' Conference : f I ) Telegraphic, Wireless 
and Telephone Questions; (2) Transport of Newspapers; (3) Professional 
Faciliites tor Journalists. — VI. Reform of the Calendar. 


The piiiicipal features of the work of the Transit 
Organisation during the past year (l) were the conclusion 
of an International Agreement on Transit Cards for Emi- 
grants; the preparation of conferences on certain questions 
of river law in Europe, buoyage and lighting of coasts, 
the transport of newspapers and periodicals in Europe; 
and the study of the international regulation of commercial 
motor traffic and of the taxation of foreign cars. 

Enquiries concerning the reform of the calendar w'ere 
actively pursued. 


I. — Transit Cards for Emigrants, • _ 

An agreement on transit cards for emigrants was 
concluded by a Conference which met at Geneva in June, 
I(j2p, and was attended by seventeen States. 


I'l) Set' ('lupCer I “ Arbitration, Security anti Reduction of Armaments ” 
fu' tilt' work of the Transit Orgaoisatiou on the League wircles.s commuiticalioiti,. 

fee Cluipter VIII '* Political Que-stions ” for the work of the Transit Organi- 
satioa in connection with thu Council resolution on Polish-Lithuanian rebtions. 
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The preamble to the agreement describes the humani- 
tarian object of the contracting parties, namely, the sim- 
plification of transit formalities for emigrants crossing 
their territories, as recommended by the Passport Confer- 
ence of 1926. To this end, the parties have decided to 
institute a transit card for emigrants proceeding from 
Europe to overseas countries, which will be established 
by each of the contracting Governments for emigrants 
coming to embark in one of their ports and will conform, 
in respect of size, paper and printing, to a model adopted 
by the Conference. Cards will be printed in the language 
of the country of embarcation and must reproduce the 
notes printed on the back of the model annexed to the 
agreement in at least seven other languages, chosen by 
the countries of embarcation. They will also indicate 
the shipping company by which they are used. 

The cards will be supplied to the shipping companies 
and will be issued free of charge to emigrants with tickets 
for the whole journey, who fulfil the conditions of admission 
laid down by the country of immigration, and who have 
means to provide for their subsistence during transit. The 
cards may also be issued to emigrants to facilitate their 
return to their country or place of departure. 

The contracting parties undertake to allow any emi- 
grant holding a passport and a transit card issued by 
the contracting Government of the country of embar- 
cation to pass in transit through their territories without 
requiring either this card or the passport to bear their 
consular visa and without levying special control or transit 
charges. The agreement further provides, on the basis 
of the transit card, for certain facilities to be offered to 
emigrants in transit countries and contains stipulations 
concerning the obligations of the shipping companies. 
It provides for the arbitration of any dispute concerning 
interpretation or application. 

This agreement was immediately signed by the Bel- 
gian, British, French, Italian and Saar representatives. 
The Finnish, Greek Hungarrian, Netherlands, Polish, 
Swiss and Danzig representatives signed ad referendum. 
The Finnish Government has since intimated that its 
signature is valid as from October 9th, 1929. 
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II. — Inland Navigation. 

A. draft convention for the unification of the rivet lavf 
applicable to navigation on the great waterway systems of 
continental Europe, was prepared during the past year by 
experts of the Transit Organisation. 'This draft deals- 
with the registration of vessels employed in inland navi- 
gation, privileges and mortgages, the consequences of 
collisions and the nationality of vessels. Its object is 
to facilitate international inland navigation and to place 
credits for shipping enterprises on a firmer basis by means 
of a unified system of river mortgages. 

It will be submitted to a conference of the States 
concerned in 1930. 


III. — Maritime Navigation. 

1. The preparatory work for the unification of bmyage 
and lighting of coasts is now terminated. For the original 
draft (i), which only provided for progress in continental 
Europe, a draft has been substituted which can be uni-' 
versally applied. This draft will be submitted to a 
conference which will not meet before the second half 
of X930, so as to enable all Governments to study the 
question. 

2. The International Association of Merchant Marine 
Officers had asked the Transit Committee to study the 
question of the penal consequences of collisions at sea with 
a view to the preparation of an international agreement. 
The Committee did not feel able to take the responsibil- 
ity of recommending a study of this question, which 
it considered was a problem of international criminal 
law, and on which, moreover, in the present state of law, 
thereseemed to be widely differing opinions. Nevertheless, 
desiring^ to defend the interests of the free exercise of 
navigation, the Committee drew the attention of Govern- 
ments to the following points : 

(a) Strict observance of the international regulations 


(Jl See Tht l^a^ue pf ifatiim (rgin year ta Year, igai-igaS. 
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for the prevention of collisions is of the utmost importance 
to the safety of life and property at sea. 

{b) Such observance can be best attained without 
recourse to criminal law by : 

(i) Establishing and maintaining a high standard 
of professional skill and conduct among those 
entrusted with the duties of navigation; 

(ii) Within the limits recognised by international 
maritime law holding the owners of a vessel respon- 
sible to other vessels mot with in the course of 
the voyage for loss resulting from the breach of such 
regulations by those in their employment, 

(c) It is the duty of each nation to establish and 
maintain such standards of professional skill and conduct 
among those it entrusts with the navigation of vessels 
under its flag. Apart from the question what, if any, 
may be the conditions under which the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of a country may be exercised over the crew of a 
vessel under another flag, it is desirable that, under the 
comity of nations and in accordance with rules of inter- 
national courtesy, there should be left exclusively in 
the hands of the nation whose flag the vessel flies the en- 
forcement of disciplinary measures for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining such standards of professional 
skill and conduct, such as suspension of the national 
certificate of competency given to an officer, or other 
disciplinary action. 

(d) International maritime law already provides means 
by which owners of vessels may be made responsible to 
other vessels met with in the course of the voyage for loss 
resulting from a breach of the collision regulations by 
those in their employ. 

IV. — Road Traffic. 

The Road Traffic Committee began its examination 
of two new questions, namely : 

1. The international regulation of commercial motor 
transport; 

2. The taxation of foreign touring cars, in so far as 
it affects international travelling. 
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Whereas questions affecting motor travelling have for 
some time been subject to international regulation, no 
measure of this kind has so far been taken as regards 
commercial motor traffic. The principle of freedom of 
communications and transit laid down in Article 23 of 
the Covenant does not yet appear to have been , given 
sanction in this connection. 

The Road Traffic Committee accordingly proposed to 
study a preliminary draft convention based on the follow- 
ing points : 

(a) Freedom of circulation for commercial motor 
vehicles and of the carriage of passengers or goods 
in such vehicles in international traffic, when entering, 
leaving or passing through a country in transit, 
without prejudice to questions of public transpor- 
tation services, such questions being excluded from 
the general agreement, and being left for settlement 
by special arrangement between countries; 

(b) The right of countries to reserve inland’ trans- 
portation for motor vehicles registered in their own 
territories; 

(c) The right of countries to impose a tax, if they 
think fit, on foreign commercial motor vehicles 
engaged in transportation in their respective ter- 
ritories, in order that such vehicles may contribute 
a fair share of the cost of road making and repair. 

With a view to establishing a system which would 
place the fewest possible restrictions on motor traffic, 
the Committee made the following recommendations : 

(a) No taxes should be paid by foreign cars 
during at least the first two months of their stay 
in a country; 

{b) The system for the collection of taxes should 
be simplified to the greatest possible extent, daily 
taxes being collected on departure; 

(c) No traffic tax should be required from a motorist 
requesting the Customs house of a country to examine 
his triptych without venturing further into the 
country in question. 



V, — Action of the Resolutions of the Press Experts’ 
Conference. 

The examination of certain resolutions of the Press 
Experts’ Conference led Transit Organisation to take the 
following decisions ; 

1. Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Questions. — 
The Transit Committee decided to submit to the Tele- 
graphic Conference of 1930 recommendations concerning 
the introduction, of urgent press telegraphs and wireless 
telegraphs and a reduction in the rates for long distance 
press telegraphs. It recommended that the rates for long 
distance wireless press telegraphs should be reduced as 
far as possible, the reduction to be as great as the cost 
-of transmission would allow. The Committee endorsed 
the recommendation of the Press Experts Conference 
regarding greater facilities for wire and wireless commu- 
nications between Eastern countries and Europe and 
North and South America. 

2. Newspaper Transport. — In this connection the 
questions raised by the Press Experts’ Conference con- 
cerned transport by rail and by air and Customs formalities. 

As regards air transport, the Transit Committee noted 
the proposals from the International Air Traffic Association 
and the results of experiments made by forwarding 
agencies. It was of opinion that, as regards rates, the 
proposals made by air transport companies through the 
International Association did not admit of reductions 
equivalent to those already obtained by means of special 
agreements. It, nevertheless, considered it advisable to 
keep in touch with any progress made in this respect 
and to draw the attention of Governments to the interest 
of the public in the development of the international 
transport of newspapers by air. 

As regards rail transport and Customs formalities, 
the Committee decided to suggest that a conference of 
■Governments and competent administrations should be 
summoned, and that it should be attended in an advisory 
■capacity by representatives of publishing firms and of 



forwarding and distributing agencies dealing with the 
transport of newspapers and periodicals. 

3. Professional Facilities for Journalists. — As regards 
the resolution of the Press Experts’ Conference concerning 
the reduction of railways fares for foreign journalists, 
the Committee considered that it was not called upon 
to give an opinion with regard to the practical aspects or the 
principle of equality of treatment between foreign and 
national journalists. It also examined the question of 
identity cards for journalists in the light of proposals 
submitted by the International Federation of Journalists. 
Without endorsing entirely these proposals, it drew up 
a model card which, issued by an international or qualified 
national organisation, would, in its opinion, constitute 
a satisfactory method for the professional identification 
of journalists travelling in various countries, it being 
understood that such a card could not replace a passport, 
when the latter document was required. 

VI. — Reform of the Calendar. 

, Enquiries regarding the reform of the calendar were act- 
ively pursued, In accordance with the suggestion of the 
Transit Committee, National Committees of Enquiry were 
formed in numerous countries, including American States. 
Committees will shortly be formed in Germany and in 
the Netherlands. The French Government has submitted 
the question to its National Economic Council, and, 
quite recently, the Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Amsterdam asked the League to summon 
a conference to submit recommendations regarding the 
simplification of the calendar and the stabilisation of 
Easter. Hovrever, as a General Transit Conference will 
be held in 1931, the Assembly preferred to leave it to 
that body to examine the work done up to that time. 
The Conference will consider reports from Governments 
and from the circles concerned and will thus be in a position 
to g|ive a preliminary opinion on the desirability of sim- 
plifying the calendar and on the methods to be adopted. 
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The Transit Organisations acted, on several occasions, 
as an organ of conciliation in disputes concerning central 
European railways which had been submitted to the 
Council with a view to the appointment of arbitrators. 
In two cases it succeeded in bringing about friendly 
agreements between the parties. 

It also contributed . to the settlement of a dispute 
which had arisen some years ago between France, Great 
, Britain and Italy on the one hand and Roumania on the 
other with regard to the jurisdiction of the European 
Commission of the Danube. The agreement reached 
was embodied in a draft convention which it is hoped 
may soon be applied (i). 

(i) Siee The League oj Xaltans lm,i Year la Year, tosfi-ioa?, p. 49 et sej,’ 
1927- 192S, p. 79 iind 80. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HEALTH ORGANISATION 


I. Co-opei'ation in ihc Re^rgdnitatton of the Croe!:, Bolivian and Chinese 
Health Services. - - II. International Conferences : (I) Technical Conferences on 
Anti'Tuherculosis Vaccination; 1,2) Second Sleeping-Sickness Conference. — 

III. Enquiries concerning Syphilis; Infantile Mortality, Cancer, and Immunisa- 
tion against Scarlet-Fever and Meusics and Standardisation of Vitamines. — 

IV, Epidemiological Intelligence. — V. Exchanges of Medical Oflicers. 


One of the most important developments in the work 
of the Health, Organisation during the past year was the 
establishment of co-operation with certain Governments 
in the reorganisation of their health services. 

Two international conferences— on anti- tuberculosis 
vaccination and sleeping-sickness— were organised under 
its direction. 

The enquiries undertaken or completed included those 
on syphilis, infantile mortality, cancer and immunisation 
against scarlet-fever and measles. The epidemiological 
intelligence service and the interchanges of medical 
officers were extended and developed. 


I, — Co-OPERATION WITH THE GrEEK, BoLIVUN AND 
Chine.se Governments in the Reorganisation of 
THEIR Health Services. 

Three States -Greece, Bolivia and China— asked the 
Health Organisation to co-operate in the reorganisation 
of the whole or part of their health services. 

I, Greece. — Al the request of the Greek Government, 
the Health Organisation was asked by the Council to place 
its technical services at the disposal of l^hat Government 
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and to "co-operate in the preparation and subsequent 
development of a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Greek health services. Experts were immediately sent 
to the spot to collect information and make the necessary 
enquiries; while a delegation of the Health Committee 
prepared a plan of reorganisation in agreement with the 
Greek authorities. This plan provides for the foundation 
of a training centre, of new technical services and of a 
permanent health service which will be a purely technical 
service fully protected from political influences and form- 
ing an advisory and executive organ of the Government 
on health questions. The services will be built up with 
the help of the training centre and will in the beginning 
administer certain selected are?is. Gradually, the appli- 
cation of modern public health methods will be extended 
to the rest of the country pari passu with the building 
up of the centre and local organisations. All this work 
will be carried on in close and continuous touch with 
the League Health Organisation and it is hoped that in 
five or six years Greece will have a thoroughly efficient 
health service fulfilling modern requirements. 

2. Bolivia. — In August, 19^29, the President of the 
Bolivian Republic requested the League’s assistance in 
the reorganisation of the Bolivian health services. It 
was decided that the Health Committee should send an 
expert to Bolivia to co-operate with the Bolivian autho- 
rities in the reorganisation of these services. The plans 
will be submitted to the Health Committee. 

3. China. — In January 1929, the Chinese Govern- 
ment invited the Medical Director to sit on a Council of 
Three to advise the Chinese Health Minister, as occasion 
demanded. 

The acceptance of this appointment paved the way 
for official co-operation between the Chinese Health Min- 
istry and the League Health Organisation, and the Chinese 
Foreign Minister wired to the Secretary-General on Sep- 
tember 14th that his Government would be glad to wel- 
come a delegation of Experts from the Health Organi- 
sation in China as soon as possible to make a survey of 
port health and maritime quarantine. 



Arrangements were made for the Medical Director 
to reach Nanking early in November with one or two 
Secretariat experts for the purpose of studying, with the 
competent authorities, schemes for co-operation between 
the Chinese Government and the League of Nations, and 
of examining in the first place the Chinese Government’s 
proposal regarding port health and maritime quarantine. 

Other examples of the extension of the work of the 
Health Organisation to non- European countries are the 
enquiries in Latin- American countries into infantile mor- 
tality and leprosy, the extension of the malaria enquiry 
to India and the enquiry undertaken at the request of the 
International Pacific Health Conference of 1926 into health 
conditions in New Guinea, the New Hebrides, New 
(ialedonia, the Solomon Islands and Fiji. The Advisory 
Council of the Singapore Bureau will hold its next session 
(in February 1930) at Batavia; some months later the 
Leprosy Commission will meet at Tokio at the invitation 
of the Japanese Government. The Government delegate 
to the Tenth Assembly proposed that next year’s pro- 
gramme should include an interchange of port health 
officers in the Far East and the Indian delegate emphasised 
the interest which his country felt in the Health Com- 
mittee’s study of rural hygiene and the value that would 
attach to a study, by health experts of Far Eastern, 
Near Eastern and European countries, of the practical 
application of modern health policy. 


II. — International Conferences 

Technical Conference for the Study of Vaccination 
against Tuberculosis by means of the Calmette- Guirin 
Bacillus, — A Conference of bacteriological, clinical and 
veterinary experts was convened by the Health Comraitte 
to meet in Paris in October, 1928, to prepare an interna- 
tional enquiry into the value of anti- tuberculosis vacci- 
nation by means of the Calmette- Guerin bacillus. 

For over twenty years, Dr. Gudrln and Dr. Calmette, 
of the Pasteur Institute, have been endeavouring to cul- 
tivate a variety of tuberculosis bacilli which can be used 
as a vaccine, as Pasteur has done for the anthrax germ. 



The object was to find a bacillus that was incapable of 
producing tuberculosis and, while not presenting the 
slightest danger, would be effective in inducing immunity. 

Finally, a bacillus was produced which appeared to 
satisfy the requirements. Numerous experiments, first 
on laboratory animals, then on monkeys and finally on 
apes, convinced the two scientists that their bacillus was 
perfectly harmless, while their experiments with cattle 
proved them to be effective in producing immunity. 

During the last few years, tens of thousands of chil- 
dren, born of tubercular mothers, or living in conditions 
where they incurred danger of becoming tubercular, have 
been vaccinated with the Calmette-Gu^rin bacillus, not 
only in France, but in many countries. As there is still 
some difference of opinion as to the immediate and remote 
effects of the vaccine, the experts made arrangements 
for studies in several countries with a view to reaching 
a conclusion as to the real value of this treatment. 

,2. Second Sleeping-Sickness Conference. — This Con- 
ference met in Paris in 1928 to consider what practical 
conclusions might be drawn from the final report of the 
International Sleeping-Sickness Commission. It was at- 
tended by representatives from Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Portugal and Spain, 

The Conference drew up a programme of further 
research, including a study of the various problems involved 
by national laboratories in countries infested by the 
tsetse fly. In view of the economic and public health 
importance of animal trypanosomiasis in Africa, it recom- 
mended that a close and continued contact should be 
established between medical and veterinary research and 
that human and animal trypanosomiasis should be 
considered as a whole. 

To control the movements of natives, the Conference 
proposed measures based on close co-operation between 
medical and administrative authorities. To render control 
and treatment of natives as complete as possible, it con- 
sidered that administrations should dispose of adequate 
medical personnel and have power to enforce medical 
examination and treatment and, if necessary, to with- 
draw medical authorisation to travel. 



It suggested various measures of a permanent character^ 
such as clearings at watering places, around villages and 
fords, the evacuation of seriously infected zones in cases 
of emergency and the establishment of the population 
in more favourable situations in the vicinity. 

The Conference recorded its preference for the con- 
clusion of bilateral agreements with a view to the appli- 
cation of its programmes of prevention, control and 
medical treatment. 

It emphasised the importance of the work of the health 
organisation in the fight against sleeping-sickness and 
invited the latter to co-ordinate the investigations of 
national laboratories and to collect and analyse the facts 
obtainable on the incidence of human trypanosomiasis, 
its importance in relation to other causes of disease and 
the results of medical and administrative measures taken 
to combat the disease in Africa. 

In December, 1928, the Council decided to draw the 
attention of Governments to the recommendation of the 
Conference concerning bilateral agreements. It invited 
the Health Committee to study the programme of future 
work prepared by the Conference. 

III. — Enquiries regarding Syphilis, Cancer, Infan- 
tile Mortality and Immunisation against Scarlet 

Fever and Measles. 

As in previous enquiries of the Health Organisation^ 
including those on malaria and tuberculosis, the object 
of these researches is to supply health services with inter- 
nationally controled, accurate information or with practical 
conclusions as to the value of certain methods. 

I. Syphilis. — As the results obtained in the fight 
against syphilis did not seem to be such as the progress in 
treatment would seem to warrant, the Health Committee 
convened German, French, American, Danish and British 
experts to consider the reasons for fhis. The explanation 
which suggested itself was that the new discoveries in 
syphilis diagnosis and therapy had not been exploited 
everywhere in the right way and with such promptness 
as would be desirable, and that generally recognised 
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uniform methods of treatment did not yet exist. The 
experts accordingly recommended a retrospective enquiry 
into the results obtained in a considerable number of cases 
treated in various American, British, Danish, French and 
German clinics. In each country ten thousand cases 
would be examined according to a method laid down by 
the experts. 

2. Cancer. — A meeting of experts drew up a scries 
of recommendations on the piinciplcs and piactice of 
ray treatment of uterine cancer. Owing to the favourable 
results obtained in treating cancer by radium, there arc 
at present a considerable numl)cr of requests for infor- 
mation concerning this method; but few clinh-s have 
experience that is wide enough to justify pulilication. 
After a joint study of the question, dircctor.s of three of 
the most important institutes in Paris, Muiiifh nnd Stock- 
holm reached agreement as to the recommendations which 
should be made to clinics applying radiological treatment 
to cancer of the uterus. 

3. Infantile Mortality. — The enquiry into infantile 
mortality was conducted in, twenty-nine urban and rural 
districts in seven European countries and is now terminated. 
The enquiry lasted twelve months and included the exami- 
nation of the causes of the deaths of some eight thousand 
children. From the results, the experts have drawn 
general conclusions which may serve as a basis for the 
adoption of suitable preventive measures. 

These measures include the medical supervision of 
pregnant women, social and legislative provisions to make 
rest possible during the latter months of pregnancy and 
research concerning deaths within the first days of life. 
The experts also recommended preventive measures 
against respiratory affections and contagious diseases 
and the adoption of special measures against affections 
of the digestive apparatus. They laid special emphasis 
on the necessity of public health instruction, on special 
training for raid wives and physicians and on the supervision 
of infants by public health nuises. The experts’ report 
was transmitted to the health services of the various 
countries w'hich were invited to undertake similar studies 
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to serve as a basis for the establishment and application 
of preventive measures. 

4, Immunisation against Scarlet Fever and Measles. — 
To demonstrate the value of immunisation against scarlet 
fever and diphtheria which are important factors in the 
infant death rate, the Health Committee has instituted 
an enquiry which will be conducted on parallel lines in 
ten European countries. 

5. Standardisation of Vitamins. — In view of the need 
for a control of the numerous preparations alleged to 
contain vitamins which are placed on sale, the Health 
Committee requested tlic Commission appointed to stan- 
dardise sera, serological reactions and biological products, 
to consider standardised methods for the examination 
of such preparations. The Medical Director was asked 
to obtain information regarding the methods used by 
public health administrations to supervise the abuses to 
which the sale of such products might give rise. 

IV. — Epidemiological Intelligence. 

The development of the Epidemiological Intelligence 
Service has continued both as regards rapidity in the 
transmission of information and the area covered. It is 
becoming more and more usual for health services to wire 
or cable their reports. 

The ‘ • Weekly Record ” published by the Epidemiological 
Intelligence Service at Geneva now reproduces the official 
communique of the Of^ce international d'Hygikne pu- 
blique in Paris; the weekly bulletin cabled by the Singapore 
Bureau which is the regional centre for the Far East; 
a weekly report cabled by the Alexandria Office of the 
Egyptian Sanitary Council which is the centre for the Near 
East, and weekly information from the Pan-American 
Bureau in Washington. 

The Australian Epidemiological Service, which has 
its seat in Melbourne, is the regional centre for the re- 
ception and distribution of information concerning the 
Southern Pacific. This information is despatched to it 
by the Singapore Bureau. 



In 1928, three new ports were added to the list of 
those sending^ weekly telegrams to the Singapore Bureau 
which is now in regular communication with 143 important 
Eastern ports (not including the Chinese ports). Three 
Chinese ports, Amoy, Swatow and Tientsin, have begun 
to send information. 

The number of wireless stations broadcasting the 
weekly bulletin remained unchanged in 192S, but the 
number of health services picking up the message roge 
from 25 in 1927 to 29 m 1928. 

At present four wireless stations broadcast in clear, 
for the benefit of shipping, a summary of the weekly 
message (the message itself is given in si)ccial code) and 
two stations, which formerly broadcasted the message in 
code have agreed, at the request of the shipping companies, 
to broadcast it in clear. 

During 1928, the Eastern Duicau received and trans- 
mitted information concerning 1 60 vessels having on 
board patients suffering from contagious diseases. All 
information concerning the movements of pilgiims, epi- 
demic diseases among them and preventive measures 
taken before their departure are exclianged between the 
Alexandrian regional centre and the Singapoie Durcau. 
The latter station is accordingly in a position to give 
prompt notice to the health services concerned. 


V. — Interchanges of Medical Officers. 


Three important interchanges of medical officers took 
place during the year. The first, which was attended by 
21 doctors from 16 countiies, was held in Italy. The 
participants studied health problems and the methods 
adopted for their solution in Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. 
The second interchange dealt with industrial and medical 
inspection and was held in important industrial centres 
in Northern Italy, Bavaria and Switzerland. It was 
attended by ten hygienists from ten countries. The 
third interchange concerned industrial hygiene and was 
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attended by thirteen participants from eleven countries. 
It took place in Denmark and the Netherlands. 

•+ 

* * 

The Epidemiological Intelligence and the Interchange 
Service have, since 1922, been receiving grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. These grants amount to 723,975 
dollars for the period 1930-1934. 



CHAPTER VII 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


I.lReviaion of the Work and of the Organisation on Intellectual Co-operation, — 
II, University Relations, — 111. Intellectual Rights. — IV. Arts end Letters. 
— V. Science and Bibliography. — ■ VI. Instiiiction of Young People, — 
VII. International Educational Cmematograpliic Institute. 1 


The most important feature of the work of intellectual 
co-operation during the past year was the decision of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to proceed to the 
systematic revision of its various activities, its aims and 
its organisation. 

Thanks to the preparatory work undertaken by the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, progress was made 
in the development of university and artistic relations. 
The principal results may be summarised as follows : 

I, — Revision of the Work and Organisation 
ON Intellectual Co-operation. 

After seven years' of patient effort, the Committee 
decided to proceed to the revision of its activities, its 
methods and its organisation. The Assembly Rapporteur 
on intellectual co-operation, M. Valdes Mendeville (Chile), 
made the following comments : 

The Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation has arrived 
this year at a turning point in its brief history. Following 
the normal course of every enterprise, its first years were 
devoted, on the one hand, to exploring this vast field of co- 
operation in science, letters, art education and intellectual 
rights and, on the other, to endeavouring to obtain in these 
various directions certain partial lesults, some of which have 
been achieved, whilst others have met with obstacles. There 
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may be some reason to fear that, in the zeal aroused by the 
enormous interest of the subject, more work was undertaken 
than it was possible to carry through. A systematic revision 
of the work therefore seemed advisable. 

In virtue of the resolution adopted by the Committee, 
its Chairman — in agreement with the Secretary- General 
of the League and the Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the Institute — will appoint a small committee of not 
more than five members of the International Committee 
to study the programme, work and organisation of that 
body and of the organisations under its authority, and to 
give opinions un the improvements which might be made, 
so as to increase the positive results of their work. 

The idea of this revision originated in the International 
Committee itself, but was first discussed at a meeting of 
representatives of National Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation, held at Geneva in July, 1929, when it was 
recommended that the work of intellectual co-operation 
should be simplified and that the tasks of the Committee 
and the Institute should be limited to a small number 
of practical problems of international importance, and 
should not in any way duplicate the work of existing 
scientific organisations 

II. — University Relations. 

In this field the work of co-ordination developed under 
the auspices of the Committee of Directors of National 
University Offices and of the Committee of Representatives 
of international students' organisations. 

The Committee of Directors considered the question 
of the excessive number of university students and of 
the ensuing crisis in the liberal professions; it also dealt 
with the conditions in which students can gain admittance 
to foreign universities and obtain recognition of diplomas 
obtained abroad, with legislation concerning foreign 
teachers, with the publication and exchange of lists of 
titles of theses submitted or in preparation, and with the 
teaching of modern languages. 

The Hungarian Government having proposed to sum- 
mon in Budapest a Congress on the teaching of modern 
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languages, the Committee of Directors proposed to lend 
it technical assistance and support. 

The work of the Committee of Representatives of the 
international students’ organisations proceeded at a 
somewhat slower pace owing to the fact that its programme 
has been almost entirely completed. 

On the other hand, a new Committee, that of repre- 
sentatives of Institutes for the Scientific Study of Inter- 
national Relations, did valuable work. This body is 
endeavouring to promote co-operation and strengthen 
relations between universities, schools and institutes, and 
centres of teaching, research and discussion dealing with 
higher international studies. 

With the aid of a grant from the American National 
Council of Education, the Institute published a revised 
and completed English edition of “ University Exchanges 
in Europe”. It also published a list of noteworthy 
books and a survey of holiday courses in Europe in 1929. 


III. — Intellectual Rights. 

The question of scientific property, although still very 
far from a solution, has nevertheless made some progress. 
It has been definitely recognised that the draft Convention 
of 1927, to be practicable, must contain an additional 
clause guaranteeing manufacturers by a system of insur- 
ance against the new burdens which would result from 
royalties paid to scientists and inventors. From enquiries 
made of insurance companies in France and Great Britain, 
it appears that the time has come to endeavour anew to 
define as accurately as possible the scope to be covered by 
insurance and to convene a meeting of experts on the 
subject. 

With a‘view to the revision of the Berne Convention, 
the Institute continued its enquiries concerning copyright. 
It has just been asked to study, in co-ojicration with the 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law in Rome 
and the Berne International Bureau, the expediency of 
concluding a general agreement with a view to the uni- 
fication of copyright regulations. 



IV. — Arts and Letters. 


The Institute continued its study of the question of 
translations. With the help of grants from the Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile, it is preparing a collection of Latin- 
American classics. It has also continued its efforts 
with a view to the resumption of the International 
Publishers’ Congresses. 

In the Acid of artistic relations more was achieved. 
The urst Intel national Congress of Popular Arts was 
held in October IQ28, in Prague. This meeting was 
prcp.ucd by Du; Institute, subsidised by the Czecho- 
slovak Oovernment and attended by about three hundred 
participants from thirty-one countries. 

The resolutions and recommendations adopted by the 
Congress liad as tliclr principal object the cstablishnient 
of an International Popular Arts Committee, to keep in 
touch with the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
and the International Institute. 

The Congress recommended that its proceedings should 
be published by a committee of experts and that a general 
list of museums of popular art should be drawn up; that 
international exhibitions of folk dances should be held; 
that folk dances and costumes should be recorded by the 
cinematograph; that an international wireless concert 
of folk songs should be organised; that the existing move- 
ments for the scienti Ac study of folk songs should be co-ordi- 
nated; that open-air museums of popular art should be 
established; that popular art films should be exchanged; 
that an international popular art documentation centre 
should be organised in connection with the International 
Popular Arts Committee; that a study should be made of 
popular art in relation to workers’ leisure; that national 
popular art societies should be formed in countries where 
they did not yet exist; that an exhibition of popular art 
should be held at Berne in 1934; that the societies for 
the protection of village arts should extend their activ- 
ities and that folk songs should be recorded for the 
gramophone. 
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The work of the International Museums Office bore more 
especially on the unification of museum catalogues, the 
organisation of museums and collections of works of art 
in general, the drafting of an international agreement 
for the reproduction of photographs of works of art, 
labels and inscriptions, the best methods of museum 
propaganda and the establishment of an entrance card for 
curators, critics and students. 

The Office organised a cast exhibition, which opened on 
August 2nd, 1929, at Cologne, The museums and official 
cast workshops of Athens, Brussels, Berlin, Florence, 
London and Paris arc taking part in the exhibition, which 
contains four hundred casts of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greco- 
Roman, medieval, renaissance and modern works. 

This exhibition |is, to some extent, a museum of com- 
parative sculpture where all aspects of the plastic arts are 
represented by examples selected by specialists from the 
countries concerned. 

The International Museums Office publishes a review 
” Museion ”, at present perhaps the only periodical dealing 
exclusively with museum subjects. 

V .— Science and BiBLiooRArHY. 

The two principal features of this work were the co-or- 
dination of libraries and of scientific bibliography. 

The library experts studied the questions of the micro- 
photographic reproduction of documents, the internatipnal 
loan of letters and manuscripts, the co-operation of central 
libraries in the purchase of foreign works, the establish- 
ment of an international library co-ordination service 
attached to the Institute and the unification of systems 
for the abbreviation of titles of periodicals. 

As regards the co-ordination of bibliography, no impor- 
tant advance was made during this year. The bibbogra- 
phy of biological science is already so far advanced as^ no 
longer to require the Committee’s attention; for physical 
science, a conference of experts is contemplated; on 
economic science,, no agreement has yet been reached, 
but as regards romance languages, a scheme of improved 
bibliographical methods is ready. 
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Mention must also be made of the enquiry undertaken 
by the Institute into the extent of the material resources 
at the disposal of scientific research. This enquiry, which 
takes the form of intellectual statistics on a large scale, 
is sufficiently advanced to make it possible shortly to 
publish the first tables. 


VI. — Instruction of Young People. 


The information received from Governments and 
private persons by the educational centres established at 
the League Secretariat and the Institute show the progress 
made in various countries in the development of teaching 
on the work and aims of the League. 

The Secretariat has published a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Aims and Organisation of the League of Nations " 
and is publishing an “ Educational Survey ’’ both of which 
are designed to supply the necessary material to Gpvern- 
ments and organisations interested in these questions. 
The pamphlet published by the Secretariat merely aims 
at grouping a certain number of essential facts for the 
use of teachers; it does not include a historical survey 
of the work of the League. In this connection, it was 
recognised that it was impossible to prepare a single 
text for the use of all Members of the League and that 
it should be left to the teachers themselves in each 
country to study and give more detailed instruction on 
questions which are of special interest to their country- 
men. On the other hand, it is possible, and one may say 
indispensable, that the fundamental notions of the orga- 
nisation, working and aims of the League should be drawn 
from a single source and presented in all countries in the 
same why, and this was the guiding principle in the pre- 
paration of the pamphlet " The Aims and Organisation 
of the League of Nations.” 

The Secretary- General sent this pamphlet to the 
Governments of all States Members of the League, asking 
them to inform him what measures they contemplated 
with a view to introducing into schools either the original 
text or a translation. 
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The first number of the •' Educational Survey ’’ was 
published in 1929. This review contains documents and 
articles, the first being reports and statements from Govern- 
ments and associations, the second contributed by well- 
known educationists. 

In September 1929, the Assembly once more emphasised 
the importance which it attached to the instruction of 
young people and invited all Governments to support its 
efforts in this direction. 

VII. — International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute. 

The International Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute was opened on November 5th at the Villa P'alconieri 
in Rome, in the presence of the King of Italy, M. Musso- 
lini, the President of the Council and representatives 
of the Secretary- General of the League and numerous 
well-known members of political circles. 

Immediately after the opening ceremony, the Govern- 
ing Body of the Institute held, under the presidency of 
M. A. Rocco, a session at which it endeavoured to define 
the aims and methods of the new Institute. 

In its report, the Governing Body described the object 
of the Institute as to encourage the production and 
promote the dissemination of educational films, without 
losing sight of its obligation to work in accordance with 
the spirit of the League and promote mutual international 
understanding. The methods employed would be those 
already tested by other League organisations, namely, the 
co-ordination of effort and national and international co- 
operation. It invited the Institute to establish relations 
with official and unofficial private organisations dealing 
with the educational cinematograph, and appointed as 
Director of the Institute M. Luciano deFco, foimer director 
of the Union of the Educational Cinema. The Institute has 
already undertaken a study of the question of the relations 
between the educational cinematograph, television _ and 
broadcasting, and has begun publishing an international 
review of the educational cinematograph. 



CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


t. Diipnlo hijtwean llolivia an'l l‘’ai'ngn'iy. — U. The Polish-Lilhuaniaii Reia- 
tioni. — III. Apljlii-atioiii (rnra llie Mnagarian Goveiii'neat. — IV. Commu- 
iilcaiioni f<om the Straits Ciramission. — V. The Dahrein Islands iCommu- 
nicaticias from the Pfr!ii.ui and British Governmonlsj, 


For the first time in several years (r), the Council 
had to deal with a conflict between two Latin-Araeiican 
States Members— Bolivia and Paraguay— which broke out 
some days before its session of December 192S. 

The Polish-Lithuanian relations and the case of the 
Hungaiian Optants continued to figure on the agenda. 

The Straits Commission sent the League its third 
annual report. The British and Persian Governments 
sent the Secretary-General further communications con- 
cerning the Bahrein Islands. 


I. — Dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Newspaper despatches concerning a dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay having been submitted by the 
Secretary-General, the Council, on December lith, sent 
both Governments a telegram expressing “ its full con- 
viction that the two States, which by signing the Covenant 
had solemnly pledged themselves to seek by pacific 
means the solution of disputes arising between them, 
livould have recourse to such methods as would be in 
conformity with their international obligations and would 


- (j) The first question of this kind was the dispute between Panama and Costa 

nieat which came before the Council in March igai. 



appear in the present circumstances to be most likely 
to secure the maintenance of peace and the settlement 
of the dispute 

On December 12th, the Bolivian Foreign Minister 
intimated that he had submitted the Council's communi- 
cation to 'the President of the Republic. The Paraguayan 
Foreign Minister sent a telegram concluding with the 
statement ; '* Paraguay docs not refuse any ronniiatioa 
procedure for the settlement of her dispute, still less the 
procedure laid down in Conventions to which she has given 
her solemn acceptance 

On December l-ltli, the Council received a Iclcgram from 
the President and Foreign Minister of Bolivia rfferring 
to its communication of December nth and stating that 
the Council and its President "might le.st assured tiiat 
the Bolivian Rcpublio would not depart horn the piin- 
ciples and obligations contained in the Covenant 

This telegram also stated that " in contradiction with 
the stipulations of Articles 10 and 13 of the Covenant” 
Paraguay " had committed an aggression which the Boli- 
vian 'Government solemnly denounced to the Council. 
While declaring that it was its duty to demand the satis- 
faction due in such cases and to take military measures 
of a defensive character to safeguard its scrurity, the 
Bolivian Government requested that the Council would 
take note of the declaration of its intention to act on the 
Council’s recommendations and to observe the stipulations 
of the Covenant ”. 

On December 15th, at the close of its ordinary session 
at Luganoj the Council sent telegrams to both Govern- 
ments expressing its satisfaction at having gathered from 
their communications the conviction of their attach- 
ment to the principles and obligations of the Covenant. 
It added that it hoped that the parties would carefully 
abstain from any act vhat might aggravate the situation and 
render a peaceful settlement more dilucult. It exiircsscd 
its firm conviction that the obligations of the Covenant 
would be re.spccted and recallecl that " wlien a dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture arose between two States 
Members of the League of Nations, they could not, without 
failing in their obligations, and notably those contracted 
under Article 12, omit to resort, by some method or other. 
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to one of the procedures of peaceful settlement provided 
for in the Covenant The Council also drew attention 
to the fact that the Covenant mentioned, among others, 
“ disputes as to the existence of any fact which, if esta- 
blished, would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach". At the same time, it 
emphasised the fact that “ in its experience it was most 
important to confine all military measures of a defensive 
character to those which could not be regarded as aggres- 
sive against the other country, and which could not 
involve Ihe danger of the armed forces coming into contact, 
as this would lead to an aggravation of the situation, 
rendering more dilUcult the efforts at present being made 
for the maintenance of peace 

The parties were notified that the Council had charged 
its President to follow the eveiUs with a view to any 
action tliat might be necessary, consulting, if need be, 
his colleagues through the Secretary-General. This tele- 
gram was communicated to all States Members of the 
League. 

On December l 6 th, the President of the Council 
received from the Bolivian Foreign Minister a telegram 
despatched on the 15th, informing him of fresh incidents 
between Bolivian and Paraguayan troops. " In confor- 
mity with its international obligations, the Bolivian Go- 
vernment hastened to inform the Council of this new 
development.” 

The President of the Council immediately communicated 
this telegi am to the Paraguayan Government. By 
telegrams despatched simultaneously to both Govern- 
ments, he reminded them that the facts reported showed 
still more clearly " the dangers to peace created -by the 
contact between the military forces belonging to the two 
countries on the frontier ” and the urgency to which the 
Council had drawn their attention " of taking measures 
to prevent further incidents capable of compromising the 
success of any peaceful procedure Pie emphasised 
further the suggestion made by the Council on receipt 
pf the solemn assurance given by both Governments 
that they would respect the obligations of the Covenant. 



The President of the Council left Lugano on the morn- 
ing of December 17th, arriving in the evening in Paris 
where he was joined next morning by the Secretary- 
General. The President was authorised by the Council 
to summon, if necessary, an extraordinary session. 

Replying to the President of the Council, the Bolivian 
Foreign Minister wired on December 17th that orders 
had been given to the commanders of military posts to 
refrain from any advance and from any attack. 

By a telegram sent on the same day, the Paraguayan 
Government protested against being accused of any 
aggression stating that “ Paraguay, keeping strictly to her 
international obligations, asked from the outset that an 
investigation should be made into the facts and had 
accordingly accepted without objection all the suggestions 
and methods of pacific procedure put befoic her It 
added that it had Just accepted the good olfices of the 
Pan-American Conference. 

Meanwhile, the President consulted the Secretary- 
General, notified his colleagues that he might have 
to summon them for an extraordinary session at tlie 
end of the week, and took further steps with a view to 
settlement. 

On December 1 8th, he conferred with the Bolivian and 
Paraguayan Ministers; with the Argentine Charge d’ Af- 
faires, whose Government was unofficially reported to 
have taken steps to persuade the parties to accept media- 
tion, and with the Charg6 d’Affaires of the United States 
of America, a representative of that Government being 
the President of the Pan-American Arbitration Conference. 

In his conversations with the Argentine and American 
Charges d’Affaires, the President of the Council explained 
that, unless the Bolivian and Paraguayan Governments 
agreed during the next few days to accept some form of 
procedure enabling a pacific settlement to be contemplated, 
the Council would hardly be able to avoid holding an 
extraordinary session to examine what steps should be 
taken, as war would either -have broken out or be on the 
point of breaking out between two Members of the League. 
He added that he would consider it essential that all 
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endeavours to secure a pacific settlement should be thor- 
oughly co-ordinated. 

On the 1 8th, the Bolivian Government stated that, as 
recommended by the Council, it would also accept the 
good oflices of the Pan-American Conference, 

In these circumstances, the President of the Council, 
reporting on his mission in the evening of the ipth, in- 
formed his colleagues that he would not be obliged to 
summon an extraordinary session. In his telegrams to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, he stated that the Council, all of 
whose clforts had been directed towards preventing any 
aggravation of the dispute and piomoting a pacific settle- 
ment, liy whatever method possible, could not but be 
gratified at the cchsaliou of a conflict between two Mem- 
bers of the League and trust that the procedure to which 
they had agreed might lead to a prompt settlement of 
their dispute and to the restoration of good understan- 
ding and peaceful co- operation between them. 

The Belgian, Chinese, Colombian, Netherlands, Per- 
sian, Salvador, Venezuelan and Uruguayan Goverrfments 
acknowledged the receipt of M. Briand’s telegram of 
December isth, most of them expiessing their satisfaction 
at the stops taken by the Council. 


The BoUvian- Paraguayan Dispute before the Assembly. 

The Council’s action in this dispute did not pass un- 
noticed at the Tenth Assembly. During the general 
debate, the Bolivian representative, M. Costa du Reis, 
made the following comment 

Last December, when a serious frontier dispute darkened 
the horizon of South America, the- League brought its benefi- 
cent influence to boar, and it is my privilege to acknowledge 
publicly from this platform Bolivia's gratitude for the feelings 
of relii^ and confidence to which the League’s action gave -rise 
throughout the land . . . 

The representatives of other Latin-Americah States 
also emphasised the importance of this action for the 
development of co-operation between the League and 
Latio-American countries. 
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The Uruguayan representative, M. Antuna, dealt with 
the' question at some length : 

The Council’s action, he said, deserves to be emphasis- 
ed implying as it does a recognition of the fact that Latin 
America constitutes an integral part of the League. This 
serves to dissipate what was felt to be a very real anomaly, 
in that, despite the American countries’ membership of the 
League, the latter appeared to take no action where problems 
affecting America were concerned. Latin America shared the 
costs and responsibilities devolving upon the League, but 
remained in practice outside its sphere of political action and 
could not be said to enjoy the benefits of membership. 

The frank and timely intervention of the Council at it.s 
Lugano session established a precedent of the greatest signi- 
ficance both for Latin America and for the League. We, who 
were near the two parties of the dispute, could appreciate 
the moral value of the Council’s action. Kindly suggestions, 
and offers of intervention poured in fiom every quarter ot 
the globe and, quite apart from the actual solution whether 
through the agency of the Committee of Investigation at 
Washington or through that of the Court of Arbitration of 
The plague, M. Briand’s telegram, based on the provisions of 
the Covenant — by which both parties were legally bound — • 
and inspired by the lofty and compelling sentiments of uni- 
versal brotherhood, this telegram, I say, added to these count- 
less representations, produced a profound impression on the 
American continent more particularly in the region where 
hostilities had broken out. 

This action, I repeat, had the effect of binding Latin 
America more closely to the League, now that the League’s 
apparent hesitation in regard to American problems — due 
perhaps to the over rigid interpretation of Article 21 of the 
Covenant — has been disproved. 

The Bolivian Government having informed the S,ecre- 
•tary-General that it had accepted the proposal of concil- 
iation made by the Committee of Investigation appointed 
by the Pan-American Conference— as had also the Para- 
guayan Government— the representatives of both coun- 
tries made statements on this subject from the Assembly 
platform- 

M, Costa du Reis (Bolivia) said that his country was 
happy to bring to the League this further evidence of its 
fidelity to the great-principles of justice of which the League 
was the vigilant protector. Bolivia hoped that the vital 
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endeavours to secure a paciBc set tlcnienl should be thor- 
oughly co-ordinated. 

On the 1 8th, the Bolivian Govcrniiient stated that, as 
recommended by the Council, it would also accept the 
good oITices of the Pan-American Conference, 

In these circumstances, the Fiesident of the Council, 
reporting on his mission in the evening of the iQth, in- 
formed his colleagues that he would not be obliged to 
summon an extraordinary session. In liis telegrams to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, he stated that the Council, all of 
whose effort"! had been directed towaids preventing any 
aggravation of the dispute and promoting a pacific settle- 
ment, by whatever method possible, could not but be 
gratified at the cessation of a conflict between twm Mem- 
bers of the League and trust that the procedure to which 
they had agreed might lead to a prompt settlement of 
their dispute and to the restoration of good understan- 
ding and peaceful co-opciation between them. 

The Belgian, Chinese, Colomliian, Notheilands, Pei- 
sian, Salvador, Venezuelan and Uruguayan Goverriments 
acknowledged the receipt of M Briand's telegram of 
December 15th, most of them cxpiessmg their satisfaction 
at the steps taken by the Council. 


The BoUvian-Faraguayan Dispute before the Assembly. 

The Council's action in tliis dispute did not pass un- 
noticed at the Tenth Assembly. Duiing the general 
debate, the Bolivian repiesentative, M. Costa du Reis, 
made the following comment • 

Last December, when a serious frontier dispute darkened 
the horizon of South America, the League brought its benefi- 
cent influence to bear, and it is my piivilege to acknowledge 
publicly from this platform Bolivia’s gratitude for the feelings 
of relief and confidence to which the League’s action gave rise 
throughout the land . . , 

The representatives of other Latin-American States 
also emphasised the importance of this action for the 
development of co-operation between the League and 
Latin-American countries. 
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The Uruguayan representative, M. Antuna, dealt with 
the' question at some length : 

The Council’s action, he said, deserves to be emphasis- 
ed implying as it does a recognition of the fact that Latin 
America constitutes an integral part of the League. This 
serves to dissipate what was felt to be a very real anomaly, 
in that, despite the American countries’ membership of the 
League, the latter appeared to take no action where problems 
affecting America were concerned. Latin America shared the 
costs and responsibilities devolving upon the League, but 
remained in practice outside its sphere of political action and 
could not be said to enjoy the benefits of membership. 

The frank and timely intervention of the Council at its 
Lugano session established a precedent of the greatest signi- 
ficance both for Latin America and for the League. We, who 
were near the two parties of the dispute, could appreciate 
the moral value of the Council’s action. Kindly suggestions, 
and offers of intervention poured in from every quarter of 
the globe and, quite apart from the actual solution whether 
through the agency of the Committee of Investigation at 
Washington or through that of tlie Court of Arbitration of 
The flague, M. Briand’s telegram, based on the provisions of 
the Covenant — by which both parties were legally bound — 
and inspired by the lofty and compelling sentiments of uni- 
versal brotherhood, this telegram, I say, added to these count- 
less representations, produced a profound impression on the 
American continent more particularly in the region where 
hostilities had broken out. 

This action, I repeat, had the effect of binding Latin 
America more closely to the League, now that the League’s 
apparent hesitation in regard to American problemgi— dije 
perhaps to the over rigid interpretation of Article 2l of the 
Covenant — has beep, disproved. 

The Bolivian Government having informed the Secre- 
tary-General that it had accepted the proposal of concil- 
iation made by the Committee of Investigation appointed 
by the Pan-American Conference— as had also the Para- 
guayan Government— the representatives of both coun* 
trieh made statements on this subject from the Assembly 
platform. 

M. Costa du Reis (Bolivia) said that his coufttry was 
happy to bring to the League this further evidence of its 
fidelity to the great principles of justice of which the League 
was tjie viffilant protector. Bolivia hoped that the Vlteil 
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problems, of which she was earnestly seeking the solution, 
would sooner or later be settled in the same spirit. 

The Paraguayan delegate, M. Caballero, said that the 
whole history of American public law had progressed 
towards the ideal of suppressing any possibility of resort to 
war. It might be said that in America the JLeague of 
Nations had virtually existed even before it was created. 
Recent events showed that Bolivia and Paraguay would 
not at any rate incur the serious and criminal responsibil- 
ity of breaking with this noble tradition. 

II. — Polish-Lithuanian Relations. 

At its December session at Lugano, the Council noted 
that the direct negotiations it had recommended had 
furthered the conclusion of a provisional arrangement 
giving facilities to the population on cither side of the 
Polish-Lithuanian administrative line, but had not pro- 
duced all the results that might have been expected. - On 
this occasion, statements were made by the Polish and 
Lithuanian representatives from which it appeared that, 
since the Council’s intervention in 1927, a state of peace 
had existed between the two nations and the two Govern- 
ments concurred as to the advisability of continuing direct 
negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement regulating 
trade between their territories. On the proposal of its 
Rapporteur, the Spanish representative, M. Quinones de 
Le6n, the Council adopted two resolutions, the first 
recalling the solemn declarations made in December, 
1927, that Lithuania did not consider herself in a state of 
war with Poland, and the other stating that Poland 
recognised and accepted the political independence and the 
territorial integrity of Lithuania. The Council urged the 
parties to be guided in their negotiations by the letter and 
spirit of the resolution of December loth, 1927, and by the 
report of M. Beelaerts van Blokland. 

Further, noting that the documents submitted men- 
tioned obstacles to free communications, the Council 
referred this question to the League Committee for Com- 
munications and Transit with a view to continuing the 
-work of pacification and agreement begun in December 
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This resolution is based on Article 23 of the Covenant 
'which stipulates tiiat “ subject to and in accordance with 
the provisions of international conventions existing or 
hereafter to be concluded, the Members of the League will 
make provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of Members of the League 

It is also based on a resolution passed by the Assembly 
on December 9th, 1920, by which the Transit Committee 
is instructed to consider and propose measures calculated 
to ensure freedom of communications and transit at all 
times. 

The Lithuanian representative, M. Voldemaras, said 
that, as he was convinced that Lithuania had fulfilled all 
her international obligations, he did not see any objection 
to this resolution, but would on the contrary welcome its 
adoption. While noting that the League’s action had 
not brought about a final solution of the Polish- Lithuanian 
relations, he assured the Council that its exhortation to 
continue negotiations in the spirit in which they had begun 
would be followed to the letter. 

The Polish representative said that, in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the 1927 resolution, the use 
of the term " Polish-Lithuanian administrative line " in 
the arrangement between Poland and Lithuania on local 
traffic could in no case be interpreted as implying the 
abandonment by Poland of her territorial rights. 


In March 1929, the Transit Committee referred the 
problem to a special Sub -Committee composed of the Chair- 
man of the Transit Committee, the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Transport by Rail and Inland Navigation and 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Legal Committee. After a 
preliminary examination of the documents, this Sub- 
Committee decided to instruct certain members or experts 
(on railway, harbour and navigation questions) of the 
Transit Organisation to collect the facts which, if estab- 
lished, would make it possible to determine the nature 
of the obstacles to freedom of communication and transit 
referred to in the Council resolution, as well as to estimate 



their economic consequences. Other members or experts 
(including jurists) of the Transit Organisation were 
asked to consider which international agreements were 
alluded to in the Council resolution and what their bearing 
might be as regards the Question of the obstacles to freedom 
of communications and transit. 

The first group of experts met in Berlin at the end of 
June and, on the invitation of the Latvian and Polish 
Governments, visited Riga, Libau, Vilna and War- 
saw where they conferred with officials of the technical 
ministries and with representatives of business circles. 
Their report will be submitted to the Sub-Committee early 
in 1930. 


4 : 

In July, 1929, M. Voldemaras addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General a letter concerning threats of frontier inci- 
dents between Poland and Lithuania. This letter 'was 
communicated with the observations of the Polish Govern- 
ment to the President of the Council |and to M. Quffiones 
de Le6n. 

I 

' After examiniilg these documents, the President and 
the Rapporteur expressed the opinion that there was 
every reason to hope that the parties would not depart 
from the formal engagements into which they had entered 
in December 1922, and instructed the Secretary- General 
to forward the relevant material to the Council and to 
the Lithuanian Government for their information., 


III. — Applications from the Hungarian -Government 

During the past year, the Hungarian Government 
submitted to the Council two requests, one concerning 
the Hungarian Optants, the other a question which had 
arisen between the Hungarian and Yugoslav Governments. 

I. The Hungarian Optants. — On three occasions, in 
December 1928, and in March and June J929, the Council 
deferred its examination of this question in view of the 
direct negotiations pending between the Hungarian and 
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Roumanian Governments. Shortly before the Septem- 
ber session, the Hungarian Government informed the 
Council that negotiations had been broken off, as it had 
proved impossible to reach agreement by this method, 
and forwarded a report from its plenipotentiary describing 
the situation and the principal points dealt with in the 
negotiations, together with the notes exchanged by the 
parties since the suspension of the negotiations. 

The matter having been placed on the agenda, the 
British representative, Mr. Henderson, consented to act 
as Rapporteur, entered into relations with the Parties 
and proposed that they should renew under his guidance 
the negotiations which had all but been successful. He 
added that he would, if necessary, consult financial ex- 
perts. 

Both the Hungarian and Roumanian lepresentatives 
agreed to this proposal. Count Apponyi emphasised that 
the legal point of view of each party would be maintained, 
adding that he preferred an agreement to a judicial solu- 
tion a,nd that the latter would only be sought if the first 
could be not obtained. He considered that the inter- 
vention of a third party with the authority of the British 
Foreign Secretary gave the Governments concerned a 
further chance of agreement. 

M. Titulesco said that he would be prepared to make a 
fresh attempt to reach a friendly solution subject to all 
the statements previously made before the Council by 
the Roumanian representative, and without prejudice to 
any sort of general settlement that might be offered 
elsewhere. He expressed the hope that, with goodwill 
and a wider understanding of the general situation, the 
negotiations might be successful. 

2. T}ie Hungarian- Yugoslav Question. — In December 
1928, the Hungarian Government submitted to the Council 
a request for the application of Article 209 of the Treaty 
of Trianon, concerning vacancies on mixed arbitral tri- 
bunals, the Yugoslav judge having notified the President 
of the Mixed Hungarian- Yugoslav Tribunal of his inability 
to take part in the proceedings of the case “Archduke 
Frederick of Habsburg-Lorraine versus the YugoslavState 



This question was postponed in Decexnber 1928, at the 
request of the parties and later withdrawn from the agenda, 
the parties having reached agreement. 


IV. — The Straits Commission. 

The Straits Commission, which operates at Constan- 
tinople under the auspices of the League, sent the Secretary- 
General several communications of which the most impor- 
tant were the annual report of the Commission and a letter 
from the President concerning the interpretation of one 
of the clauses of the Straits Convention. 

I. Annual Report of the Commission. — This report is 
in three parts; the first deals with the work of the Commis- 
sion in 1928, the second with present conditions as regards 
the passage of vessels and aircraft through the Straits, and 
the third contains the annexes. 

In the first part, the Commission describes, according 
to official information, the composition on January 1st, 
1928, of the most powerful navy in the Black Sea, that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Commission examined the questions raised by 
the Turkish Government's refusal to allow foreign aero- 
planes to fly over the Chatalja and Ismid zones, and to 
allow foreign war vessels to enter the latter zone. It 
again queried whether the existence of such zones was 
in conformity with the principle of free passage and navi- 
gation by sea and by air laid down in the Straits Conven- 
tion. Although the Commission was divided in its opin- 
ion regarding the interpretation of the principle of free 
passage, it nevertheless unanimously considered that any 
measure of a nature to modify conditions of passage by 
sea or by air should be most carefully examined and that 
it was its duty to procure information in regard to such 
pleasures and to forward it to the League in annual or 
special reports. 

The Commission again drew the League’s attention to 
to the sanitary inspections and taxes imposed by the 
Turkish Government. 



It recommeaded that the provisions of the Straits 
Convention, as confirmed by the International Health 
Conference, should be put into force as soon as possible, 
and expressed the opinion that, since the coming into 
force of the Convention and, in any case, since May 31st, 
1928, no sanitary inspection of merchant ships passing 
through the Straits without calling at a port should have 
taken place either in the Dardanelles or in the Bosphorus, 
except in the case of ships without a doctor on board and 
coming from an infected port. 

The Commission mentioned various improvements in 
the Turkish services, the general woiking of which, it 
considered, showed marked progress. 

In accordance with the Council’s resolution of June 5th, 
1928, the report was forwarded to the signatories of the 
Convention, to the States Members of the League and to 
various technical organisations. 

a. Letter from the President of the Straits Commission. ~ 
By a letter to the Secretary-General dated June 20th, the 
President of the Straits Commission, Admiral Vassif, drew 
the League's attention to the following incident : 

On June 6tli, an Italian squadron of thirty-five hydro- 
planes arrived at Constantinople via the Straits, with the 
consent of the Turkish Government. After a stay of 
about twenty-four hours, twenty- one hydroplanes, escort- 
ed by three destroyers, followed the Bosphorus as far as 
the Black Sea where they were joined by the remaining 
fourteen hydroplanes which, in accordance with orders, 
had travelled via the Sea of Marmora and the Ismid Penin- 
sula. 

The Commission considered that this procedure was not 
in conformity with the Straits Convention and drew atten- 
tion to the text of paragraph 2 of the annex to Article 2, 
which reads : 

The maximum force which any one Power may send 
into the Black Sea through the- Straits may not be greater 
than that of the most powerful fleet of the litoral Powers 
of the Black Sea existing in that sea at the time of passage. 

While acknowledging that the^ Italian Government 
had shown its intention of conforming to the Convention - 
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by splitting up its squadron at Constantinople, the Com- 
mission requested the League to settle for the future 
differences of interpretation in connection with the entiy 
of naval and air forces into the Black Sea. 

The Secretary-General communicated this letter to 
the Council, the Members of the League and the Signa- 
tories of the Straits Convention. 

V. — The Bahrein Islands. Communications from the 
Persian and British Governments. 

In February 1929, the Secretary- General received 
from the Persian Government, for the information of 
States Members of the League, copy of a letter sent by 
it on January 5th to the British Minister at Teheran. 
This communication concerned the Bahrein Islands. 

The Persian Government stated that it had learnt 
that the British authorities had issued instructions requir- 
ing Persians going to the Bahrein Islands to be furnished 
with passports, “as if Bahrein were situated oqtside 
Persia 

The note continued : “ The alteration thus made in a 
long established practice by which the British authorities 
themselves recognised the incontestable rights of Persia 
over Bahrein, Cannot be regarded as weakening the force 
of that recognition, more especially as the change has 
taken place at a moment when the settlement of the whole 
question may be effected by the League of Nations. It 
Would in any case have appeared preferable, before making 
any alteration in the statits quo, to have waited till the 
question had found a solution, either by a decision of 
the League of Nations or by a friendly agreement between 
,the two Governments ”. 

The Persian Government concluded that it was com- 
' polled to make an emphatic protest against the attempt 
to infringe the rights of Persia, and to interfere with the 
free movement of Persians from one point to another 
of their national territory 

The Secretary- General subsequently received a copy 
of the British Government’s reply, which was also for- 
' . warded, to States Members. 
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The British Government carefully examined the views 
set forth by the Persian Government and expressed its 
opinion that there existed no valid grounds upon which 
a Persian claim to sovereignty over Bahrein could be 
based. It added “ His Majesty’s Government cannot 
refrain from expressing their surprise that the Persian 
Government should have referred in this correspondence 
to Article lo of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
under which the Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all Members of the League; and that they should 
seemingly imagine that the terms of this article laid an 
obligation on Members of the League to support Persian 
pretensions to an island which is separated from Persia 
by the whole width of the Persian Gulf, and over which 
Persia has exercised no authority for one hundred and 
forty- five years 

The British Government concluded with the expression 
of the,hope that the Persian Government would ” acknow- 
ledge* the desirability of establishing good relations with 
Persia’s neighbours, and, realising that their present 
antiquated claim cannot properly be sustaineid and is 
an unsurmountable obstacle to the establishment of such 
good relations with the Government and people of Bah- 
rein, will on further consideration desist from its pursuit". 



CHAPTER IX 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


I. General Queations : (t) Requests of the Canadian and German Representatives ; 
( 2 ) Work of the Special Committee : The Council Debate; ( 3 ) Resolution of 
June I3tha 1 929 ; ( 4 ) Statements by Members of the Council. — II. Minorities 
in Upper Silesia. — III. Petition from MM. Naumann and Graebe. — 
IV. Minorities in Lithuania. 


The protection of minorities was one of the most 
important features of the Council’s work during the past 
year. On the recommendation of two of its Members 
— M. Dandurand (Canada) and Dr. Stresemann (Germany) 
—a thorough investigation was made of the problem’ from 
the twofold standpoint of principles and procedure. 

In accordance with the usual practice, all the documents 
—Minutes, reports and memoranda —relating to this en- 
quiry were made public (i). ' 

In additidn to these general questions, numerous 
specific minority cases were considered by Committees 
of Three and by the Council itself. 


I. — General Questions. 

I, Requests of the Canadian and German Representa- 
tives. — In December 1928, vhen the Council met at 
Lugano, the Canadian representative, recalling the state- 
ments made at that year’s Assembly by certain dele- 


(1} See the Special Sutolemeat, No. 73, of the Official Journal of the League 
of Nations, with the title “ Documents relating to the Protection of Minorities oy 
the Leag:ue of Nations ”. Thfe publication contains the Minutes of the Council 
sittinjg as a Committee (Madrid, June ^ap), part of the Minutes of the third 
meetmg of the fifty-fifth session of the Councu Qune 13th, 1929), the resolution 
finally adopted, the “.London Report" with Government memoranda, etc. 
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gates (i), asked that the March Council agenda should 
include the question of procedure for minority petitions. 
Dr. Stresemann expressed his intention of opening, at 
the same session, a general discussion on the rights of 
minorities. 

Subsequently, M. Dandurand sent the Council ]a me- 
morandum dealing with the procedure for minority peti- 
tions, while Dr. Stresemann formally asked that the 
Council agenda should include the question of the League 
guarantee for provisions relating to the protection of 
minorities. 

The two Council meetings of March 6th, 1929, were 
devoted to these requests. The Canadian representative 
read his memorandum, adding a brief commentary. 
Dr. Stresemann explained his views concerning the general 
principles of the protection of minorities as resulting from 
the treaties and the guarantee entrusted to the League of 
Nations, and indicated the changes and additions which he 
considered necessary as regards procedure. 

The Polish, Roumanian, French, British and Finnish 
representatives made statements from which appeared 
that, in view of the importance of the question, there was 
general agreement that it should be thoroughly studied 
by a special committee. The Rapporteur on minority 
questions, M. Adatci, was requested to prepare a draft 
resolution reflecting the views expressed during the dis- 
cussion. 

The resolution submitted by M. Adatci was adopted by 
theCouncil on March 7th. The Rapporteur was instructed 
to submit to the Council, in collaboration with the British 
and Spanish representatives, a report on the Canadian and 
German proposals, taking account of the different points 
raised during the discussion. 

The Rapporteur and his colleagues were authorised to 
receive any observations that Governments of States, 
which had accepted provisions for the protection of minor- 
ities, might desire to present. Any other Member of 
the League was also entitled to submit observations, , 


(r) See the League of Nations from Year to Year,t 1927-1928, 



It was decided that the report should first be 
examined by the Council in committee at a meeting 
which would take place in sufficient time before ils next 
session. 

Before adopting this resolution, even before examining 
the Canadian and German requests, the Council was called 
upon to take a decision settling a legal point which may be 
usefully recalled at this stage. 

As the Lithuanian Government had asked to sit on the 
Council during the general discussion on minority ques- 
tions, and it was thought that other Governments might 
present similar requests, the Council instituted an enquiry 
with a view to reaching a decision which would apply in 
all such cases. For this purpose, it sought the opinions 
of the legal advisers of the British, Italian, Japanese and 
Spanish delegations. 

. In its report the Committee thus constituted began 
by classifying the rules for the execution of minority 
treaties according to whether they were established by 
the Council on its own authority or required the concur- 
rence of the States concerned. 

In the first class were included decisions taken by the 
Council to determine the procedure whereby it exercises 
the powers conferred upon it by the treaties and decla- 
rations, to determine the competence of the Secretary- 
General in the question, and to determine the conditions 
for the receivability of petitions. In the opinion of the 
jurists, these decisions were of a general, character and 
related to the working of the League machinery in a given 
sphere.' They could not, therefore, be regarded as raising 
a question “ specially affecting ’’ a Member of the League 
within the meaning of Article IV of the Covenant. Hence, 

' in. so far as these decisions were concerned, the Council 
wa,s under no obligation to invite States, who had assumed 
minority obligations, to be represented. 

The second class included rules which involved, the 
performance by the States concerned of acts not covered 
by the minority treaties and declarations, and, generally 
speaking, rules affecting the legal situation as sanctioned 



by these treaties and declarations. These rules require 
the agreement of the Council and States concerned (r). 

2. Work of the Committee of Three. The Council Debate. 
— The Committee appointed by the Council held two 
meetings— one at Geneva during the March Council 
session, the other in London from April 29th to May 4th. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
Council resolution of March, the Austrian, Bulgarian, 
Chinese, Czechoslovak, Estonian, German, Greek, Hun- 
garian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Netherlands, Polish, Rouma- 
nian and Yugoslav Governments had forwarded sugges- 
tions to the Committee of Three. Several associations 
and private organisations had already sent in memoranda. 

The report of M. Adatci and his colleagues, which is 
known as the “ London Report ”, is in three parts. 

The first gives a list of international instruments con- 
taining clauses placed under the guarantee of the League, 
considerations as to the origin and purpose of the mhiority 
treaties and an analysis of these treaties. The second 
part includes a summary of the earlier discussions of the 
Council concerning the nature and limits of the League 
guarantee, an analysis of measures taken to facilitate the 
exercise of the guarantee (institution and development 
of the procedure for the examination of petitions; crea- 
tion, development and sources of information of the Mino- 
rity Section of the Secretariat), a summary of the Assem- 
bly discussions on minority questions and a description 
of the application of the procedure of exaerfination.' The 
third part contains general considerations, together 
with recommendations and conclusions drawn up by the 
Committee after careful examination of the suggestions 
received. 


(i) Afurther exchange of Views took place between iheBritish and Lithuanian 
representatives, the latter stating that he could not accept this opinion, as bs. 
Government considered that is was not for the Council to judge whether a State 
was entitled to sit in virtue of Article TV of the Covenant. It the CounoTs 
duty merely to note the statement made by a State to the effect that it was 
specially interested in a particular question under discussion 

The Biitisli representative. Sir Austen Chamberlam, pointed out that, in his 
opinion, this daim was destructive of the authority of the Council and of its capac- 
ity for work. He expressed his conviction that it was not only the r^ht but the 
duty of the Council to reserve to itself the determination in each case to exis- 
tence of that particular interest which would entitle a State to sit on the Council. 
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The Council sitting in committee considered this 
report on June 6th, 7th, 8th and iith. The discussion 
bore upon the historical and legal considerations and the 
practical conclusions embodied in the “ London Report ’’ 
It appeared that on several questions of principle it would 
be impossible to secure unanimity. These questions con- 
cerned the nature and scope of the League guarantee and 
the powers and functions of the Council. The Canadian, 
German, French, Finnish, Roumanian, Polish and Vene 
zuelan representatives explained their Governments’ views, 
several of them defining their attitude, as regards the 
questions of principle and the practical conclusions, by 
interpretative statements of formal reservations. These 
statements and reservations were noted by the Council in 
committee and figure in the Minutes which, in accordance 
with the usual practice, were published, together with the 
“ London Report ” and its annexes, so as to bring to the 
knowledge of all Members of the League the views of the 
various Members of the Council. 

3. Resolution of June 13th, xgsg. — As a result of the 
discussion, the Rapporteur, M, Adatci, was instructed to 
prepare a draft resolution in collaboration with his col- 
league, M. Quinones de Le6n, on the basis of the recom- 
mendations concerning procedure contained in the third 
part of the " London Report The resolution finally 
adopted does not deal with questions of principle, but 
contains several new provisions concerning procedure. 

To understand the meaning and scope of these provi- 
sions, the text of which is given below, it is necessary 
briefly to recall the outlines of the procedure drawn up 
by the Council in 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1923 (1)1 to 
which the new provisions will be added. 

The procedure hitherto in force provides that minorities 
may appeal to the League by petitions, within the frame- 
work of the treaties ; it further lays down that such petitions 
shall be examined by a suitable body. According to this 
rule, when the petition reaches the League Secretariat, the 


(i) For iutther details, see the Spedal Supplemen't, No. 73, of the Official 
Jounal of the Lea^e of Nations, p. .M-60, and the Infomation Section pam^jilet : 
“ The League of Nations and the Protection of Minorities of Race, Language 
and Religion " ; revised edition of 1927, p. 33-46. 
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Secretary- General decides whether it is receivable. The 
petitioners arc not notified of his decision. 

Once declared receivable, the petitions are first com- 
municated by the Secretary-General to the Government 
concerned for observations and then to the Members of 
the Council for their information, together with the obser- 
vations of the Government concerned. 

Receivable petitions are examined by a Committee 
composed of the acting President of the Council and two 
other members appointed by him (the so-called Committees 
of Three). The object of this examination is to determine 
whether there are grounds for one or more Members of 
the Council to draw its attention to the violation or risk of 
violation of any of the provisions for the protection of 
minorities. The meetings of the Committees of Three 
generally coincide with a session of the Council, but it 
is possible for meetings to be held in the interval between 
two sessions, should the members of the Committee con- 
sider. this necessary. 

Members of the Council are not notified of the decisions 
of the* Committees of Three unless the decision results in 
the inclusion of the question in the Council agenda. A 
Committee of Three may publish the results of its examina- 
tion subject to the agreement of the Government concern- 
ed, but up to the present this has only once been done. 

The League Secretariat publishes in regard to minority 
questions only the Council and Assembly Minutes and 
decisions. 

The new regulations contained in the resolution of 
June 13th, 1929, by which the Council decided to sup- 
plement the procedure then in force, are as follows : 

I, Receivability of Petitions, 

When the Secretary-General declares a petition non-receiv- 
able, he will inform the petitioner and, if necessary, will 
communicate to him the Council resolution of September Stlj, 
1933, laying down the conditions of receivability of minorities 
petitions. 

2 . Composition of Minorities Committees. 

The President of the Council may, in exceptional cas«, 
invite four Members of the Council to examine minorities 
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petitions instead of two as laid down in the Council resolution 
of October 25th, 1920. 

3. Frequency of the Meetings of the Minorities Committees. 

The Council considers that it would be desirable for Minoi ■ 
ities Committees to take into account the possibility of 
holding meetings in the intervals between sessions of the Council, 
whenever they think it expedient, for the examination of 
individual petitions. 

4. Communications concerning the Action taken on Petitions 

by the Minorities Committees. 

(i) When the members of a Minorities Committee have 
finished the examination of a question, without asking that 
it be placed on the Council’s agenda, they will communicate 
the result of their examination by letter to the other Members 
of the Council for their information. The Secretary-General 
will keep the relevant documents at the disposal of the 
Members of the Council. 

(ii) The Secretary-General will distribute once a yea’r, for 
the information of ail the Members of the Council, a document 
reproducing the letters addressed during the year, as described 
above, by the various Minorities Committees to the' Members 
of the Council. 

5. Publication of the Result of the Examination of a Question 

by a Minorities Committee. 

The Minorities Committees should consider carefully the 
possibility of publishing, with the consent of the Government 
concerned, the result of the examination of the questions sub: 
mitted to them. The Council earnestly hopes that the Govern- 
ments will, - whenever possible, give their consent to such 
publication. The information might be published in the 
O’^ialJournal and might consist of the letter from the Minor- 
ities Committee informing the other Members of the Council, 
of any other text that seemed expedient. 

6, Regular Annual Publications concerning the Work of the 

League in connection with the Protection of Minorities, 

' The Secretary-General will publish annually in the Official 
journal of the League statistics of : (i) tlie number of petitions 
received by the Secretariat during the year; {2) the number 
of jpetitions declared to be non-receivable; (3) the number of 
petitions declared to be receivable and referred to Committees 
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of Three; (4) the number of Committees and the number of 
meetings held by them to consider these petitions; (5) the num- 
ber of petitions whose examination by a Committee of Three 
has been finished in the course of the year. 

The present resolution will be communicated to the 
States which have accepted stipulations for the protection of 
ipiinorities. 

The report prepared by the Japanese representative, as 
Rapporteur, with the assistance of the British and Spanish 
representatives, including the annexes thereto, together with 
the Minutes of the meetings of the Council sitting in committee 
for the examination of this question and those of the present 
meeting of the Council, will be communicated to all the Mem- 
bers of the League and will, in accordance with practice, be 
published. 

4. Statements by Members of the Council. — On the 
occasion of the adoption of the resolution and provisions 
of June 13th, the Canadian, German, Roumanian, Polish, 
French, British and Finnish representatives made state- 
ments' confirming their point of view and explaining the 
conditions, meaning, and scope of their adherence. 

The Canadian representative, M. Dandurand, recalled 
that the object of his proposal last March was to improve 
procedure. The resolution adopted by the Council 
marked important progress and provided for most of the 
improvements he had urged, especially in regard to public- 
ity and the increase of the membership of the Minorities 
Committees. He also expressed satisfaction that any 
misundprstanting had been dispelled as to the possibility 
for Committees of Three eventually to use minorities as 
a source of information. 

The German representative. Dr. Stresemann, [recog- 
nised that the resolution con|,tituted an improvement 
in the procedure to be applied and emphasised the impor- 
tance of each of the changes. He regretted that it had 
not seemed possible to abolish the rule in virtue of which 
certain States might, in given circumstances, be excluded 
from Committed of Three (it). He added that it was 


' (r) The rule reteried to is contained in the Council resolution of June loth, 

igaj. It lays down that, when the acting President of die Council is the repre- 
sentative of the State of which the persons belonging to the minority aw sulqects. 
01 ^e representative of a neighbouring State of the State to which the minority 
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impossible for him to approve the “London Report ”, and 
that he entirely maintained his attitude on the question of 
principle as described in the German memorandum and 
in the declaration before the Council in Committee. It 
must be expected, he said, that the existing rules of a 
body like the Council might be supplemented by further 
improvements, if, in practice, the application of the new 
system did not come up to expectation. For that reason, 
every Member of the Council must reserve to itself entire 
freedom of action as regards further treatment of the 
suggestions which were now being put into force. 

The report submitted to the Council constituted in its 
practical conclusions an endeavour > to find a solution 
which would give the Council useful practical support. 
Dr. Stresemann considered that it would reveal to those 
who studied the documents annexed to the report the 
great problems hidden behind the practical work of the 
Council. An agreement of principle on the subject of 
the extension or limitation of the rights or oblig.ations 
of the League of Nations had not been reached.. The 
decision of the Council to communicate all the documents 
to all the Members of the League would afford them an 
opportunity of examining whether in this matter it was not 
possible and necessary to reach agreement. The Powers 
not represented on the Council which had already shown 
their interest in the settlement of this problem had of 
course the right to assume what attitude they pleased 
towards the report. Every Member of the Council must 
also reserve for itself the right to make use of all the 
possibilities embodied in the League Covenant with a 
view to the elucidation of this question. 

The Roumanian representative, M. Titulesco, approved 
the Council resolution on the understanding that the 
amendments of the procedure were indissolubly linked 
up with the “ London Report ”, t.e . , with the present system 
which the report merely confirmed. 


in question is subject, or the representative o( a State, the majority o( whose 
pqtmlation belones, from the ethnical point of view, to the same people as the 
minority in question, .the duty devolvh^ upon him under the resolution of October 
35 tbi 1920, wall be performed by the most recent holder of- the Presidency uiio 
is not in this same position. It is further laid down that the President, in selecting 
his cotbagues, shall hot appoint representatives of States coming witliin the above. 
mentionea categories, - 



The ‘‘ London Report ”, he said, reflected, noL merely 
what existed to-day, but what had existed for ten years, 
by virtue of a constant interpretation of the treaties given 
unanimously by the Council in agreement with the States 
signatories of the Minorities Treaties whenever the need 
arose. It was a statement of reasons showing why the 
existing procedure should not be changed except on cer-. 
tain definite points to be found in the conclusions. The 
Council was called upon to vote on all the changes pro- 
posed. It was not called upon to vote on what already 
existed. The changes unanimously adopted were to be 
found in the conclusions of the “ London Report ”. 

The Polish representative, M. Zaleski, approved the 
resolution with the reservation he had made in the Council 
Committee to the effect that the practical conclusions 
concerning the procedure embodied in the “ London Report ’ ’, 
and which had formed the object of the resolution, were 
in4issolubly linked up with the principles of law in regard 
to the protection of minorities set out in the same report. 

The French representative, M. Briand, said that he fully 
and entirely approved the resolution as he had approved 
the “ London Report ”. The Council had obtained a 
valuable result in a question which was very delicate, 
because it involved the necessity of reconciling a sacred 
right embodied in certain treaties, namely, the right of 
minorities, with an obligation fundamental to the insti- 
tution of the League, the maintenance of the principle 
of the sovereignty of the States of which it was composed. 

He wondered whether, in so far as the Council desired 
to see the minorities merged in the nations of which they 
formed a part, it would not serve the best interests ■ of 
those minorities to protect them from certain exaggerated 
ideas, ' These ideas were not only contrary to their im- 
mediate interests, but they brought the minorities into , 
opposition With the Governments, which, after all, they 
had to obey, and might thereby render their jjosition 
worse. 

The Council, M. Briand said, bad also to take 'into 
account that i.t could do nothing without the consent of the 
countries concerned, and nothing , without securing unan- 
imity among its Members. Never, at ahy time, had the 
League -neglected its duty as regard minorities. It had 
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considered this as one of its most sacred obligations, if had 
often discussed the matter; it had adopted resolutions; it 
had considered its procedure and its procedure had worked. 

He uttered a warning with regard to certain elements 
which made political capital out of the discontent of minor- 
ities. If the fate of minorities, he said, concerned the 
Council and their complaints found an echo in the Council, 
it was because the League existed. That, in itself, was 
a novelty and represented real progress which should not 
be compromised by dangerous experiments. 

The resolution, he concluded, would mean a step for- 
ward because it gave some satisfaction to minorities, and 
it would be to the honour of the League and its Council that 
it had achieved progress and solved a difiEiculty of this 
kind without in any way imperilling its constitution. 

The British representative. Sir George Grahame, ob- 
served, that in matters of so complicated and delicate a 
nature which aroused, on the one side, keen expectations 
and, on the other, grave apprehensions, it was almost 
impossible to put forward proposals which were ^uitc 
satisfactory to all parties. He could not but believe that 
the proposals now before the Council would in practice 
be a distinct improvement on the existing procedure. 

The Finnish representative, M. ProcopfS, accepted the 
resolution as calculated to bring out an improvement in 
procedure. 

Dr. Stresemann made some additional observations. 
Like M. Briand, he recognised that the question was 
extremely delicate. It was precisely for that reason, he 
s^id, that the use of certain expressions gave rise to misun- 
eferstandings which were apt to last some years. At the 
last session of the Council, Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
stated that certain passages of the Minutes in which 
he had used the wo^'d “ merged ” had been misinterpreted 
and that he had never wished to imply in using this term 
that , minorities must culturally be merged into the popu- 
lation composing the majority. The French represen- 
tative had also made use of an expression which, if sepa- 
rated from the t<pct, might give the same impression. Here, 
two things must be distinguished. Dr. Stresemann quite 
agreed with M. Briand that any action on the part of , a' 
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minority must be taken in accordance with law and in 
the spirit of loyalty to the State in which it belonged. 
There was, however, another aspect to be considered. He 
thought that it would not be misinterpreting M, Briand’s 
observations if he maintained that he did not mean that 
minorities must also abandon their special characteristics 
of race, language and culture. 

Dr. Stresemann added that no one could agree with 
M. Briand more entirely than he himself on the point 
that the sovereignty of States must be preserved, as that 
sovereignty was one of the pillars of peace' and good under- 
standing. 


!(■ »|! 

The work of the Council and its Madrid resolution 
were duly commented upon by the Assembly. In the 
course of the discussion of the Council’s report, statements 
wefre made by sever'al delegates including those of Austria, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Germany, Hungary, Roumania and 
Switzerland. 

Dr, Stresemann expressed the opinion that the Madrid 
resolution constituted an advance as regards procedure, 
adding that he did not regard the present situation as 
final and was convinced that the League would not hesi- 
tate to improve the present arrangements, should expe- 
rience prove that they did not fulfil expectations. In 
conclusion, he said that he would not propose this year 
that the question should' be referred to the Assembly 
Committee but would reserve this suggestion for the 
future. 

The Austrian, Bulgarian and Hungarian representa- 
tives made statements to the same effect. 


II, — Minorities in Upper Silesia. 

, On the basis of the conclusions submitted by its Rap- 
porteur on minorities — M. Adatci — the Council settled 
at each of its sessions numerous points raised in petitions 



from German or Polish Upper Silesia dealing mainly 
with educational questions (l). 

During the past year, the German and Polish Govern- 
ments entered into direct negotiations for the settlement 
of several questions relating to the interpretation of the 
Upper Silesian Convention of May iSth, 1922, These 
negotiations took place under the direction of M. Adatci 
and with the a,ssistance of M, Calender, President of the 
Upper Silesian Mixed Commission. They led to agi’ee- 
ments embodying practical arrangements to facilitate the 
application of certain clauses of the Convention and dealing 
more particularly with the right of petition, channels 
of appeal, the form in which petitions should be submitted, 
procedure before the Mixed Commission, time-limits, etc. 

' M., Adatci expressed the opinion that these agreements 
would result in an improvement and acceleration of the 
local procedure and would facilitate the Council’s task, 
as it would no longer be called upon to decide as to the 
merits of questions which were not of sufficient importance 
to warrant a direct appeal. It would also facilitate the 
relations between minorities and the competent authorities. 
In this connection, the Rapporteur drew the Council’s 
attention to a statement made during the negotiations 
by M. Calender regarding the necessity of examining 
and settling, in a spirit of close and friendly co-operation, 
questions concerning minorities in Upper Silesia, ■ 

Thq Rapporteur expressed the hope that it would be 
possible to settle in the same way the complicated question 


(i) Special mention must be made of the folio\ving_ questions : I he minority 
- school of NoTO-Wies ; the admission of children to private minority sdiools in 
S^sierldahiec, Nowa-Wies and Lipiny; petition concerning tlie property rights 
' 'of the St. Julian Hospital at Rybnihj entries for primary minority schools in the 
'Volvodship of'Silesia; the closing of six minoli^ schools by the Polish authorities; 
failure to open a German primary school at KToszecin; the use of the Polish lan- 
nage bv memben of the Polish minority in their relations reith officials in Gennan 
Upper Silesia; the use of the Polish language by diildren belonging to the minority 
and attending primary schools m German Upper Silesia; facilities to be granted 
to the Polish minority in Gennan Upper Silesia ns regards their religion; the arrest 
■ of M. Ulitz; position of the Pollsli minority schools in German Silesai; execution by 
; the Polish Government of the^ Council resolution of March rath, X927; petition 
irom the Association of Poles in Germany concernbg public security in (Jerman 
' . Upptr Silesia; petition from the Association of Poles in Germany with regard 
, to Incidents' which occurred ou the occasion of the performance of the opeia- 
, ' " Halfca at.Oppein. ' 1 



of the admission of children to German minority schools in 
the, Voivodship of Silesia (r). 


III. — Petitiok from mm. Naumann and Graebe. 

A petition having been addressed to the Council by 
MM. Naumann and Graebe on the subject of the liquidation 
of the property of certain Polish nationals belonging t 
the German minority, the German representative, in view 
of the urgency of the question owing to measures taken by 
the Polish Government to proceed to the liquidation of 
the property, asked that it should be included in the agenda 
of the fifty- fifth session of the Council. 

In the course of conversations with the representatives 
of the two States concerned, the Rapporteur, M. Adatci, 
came to the conclusion that the question raised by the 
petitioners, in particular those concerning the acquisition 
of Polish nationality, would be more rapidly and effect- 
ively settled by direct negotiations between the Polish 
and German Governments. On June 15th, he informed 
the Council that the representatives of those Governments 
had agreed to enter, as soon as possible, into direct nego- 
tiations under his Presidency. It was understood that, 
should he think it expedient, M, Adatci could entrust 
the actual Chairmanship to any person he might consider 
best qualified to exercise it. 

M. Adatci stated that the Polish Government had in- 
formed him that if it were found that the persons affected 
were entitled to Polish nationality, the Polish Govern- 
ment would not fail to cancel the liquidation. This 
would in principle mean the restoration of the liquidated 
property to its former owners, In cases where liquidation 
had been carried out and the restoration of the property 
was difficult in practice, an equitable and suitable compen* 
sation might be paid. 

The negotiations took place in July and August under 
the direction of M. Kaeckenbeeck, President of the Upper 
Silesian Arbitral Tribunal. They resulted in agreements 


(i) For further d(ftail9, see The League of Nations front Year to Year 
1527-3938. ... 



concerning not only the cases specifically mentioned in 
the petition, but also similar cases of which the German 
Government was entitled to transmit the lists to the Polish 
Government before October ist, 1929. These agreements 
covered a number of questions of nationality bound up 
in many cases with questions of liquidation. 

The two delegates agreed to determine the procedure 
for all cases that had not been definitely settled. It was 
understood that the German Government, as a Member 
of the Council, should retain its right to submit cases still 
in dispute to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The German Government proposes in any case to 
submit to the Court at an early date certain questions 
concerning legal entities, the possibility of the re-exami- 
nation of these questions by technical delegates having 
been dismissed. 


IV. — Petition of Thirty-Four Persons of Russjan 
Origin living in Lithuania 


This petition, the examination of which is not yet 
terminated, concerns alleged discriminatory treatment 
meted out to persons of Russiaii origin established in 
Lithuania. It was brought before the Council in the 
following circumstances. The petition was declared re- 
ceivable on the recommendation of a Committee of Jurists 
(analysed last year) (i) and forwarded for examination, 
in accordance with the usual procedure, to a Committee 
of Three Members of the Council, namely, the Finnish, 
British and Italian representatives. The Lithuanian 
Government having been invited to present observations, 
expressed the opinion that it was too early to submit 
observations on this subject as it did not yet figure in the 
Council agenda. The Committee of Three had therefore 
stQ study the question exclusively in the light of the infor- 
Biatipn contained in the petition. As a result of this study 
and in view of the above statement of the Lithuanian 


(i) See The Uagne Nations jrom Year to Year , 1927-1928. 
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•Government, the Committee asked lhat the question 
should be included in the agenda. 

The Lithuanian representative subsequently made a 
statement in which he endeavoured to show that the 
question, if judged purely from the point of view of sub- 
stance, was of no interest. He laid special emphasis on 
tlic nature of his Government's undertakings as regards 
minorities. As the Rapporteur had not had time to 
prepare his report, the question was postponed until the 
January Council Session. 

The British representative said that, having studied 
the papers concerning this case, he felt that the Committee 
of Three had carried out its duties in a very satisfactory 
manner. His Government was a little surprised that the 
Lithuanian Government had not thought fit to reply 
tt) the questions put to it on the subject. He expressed 
the hope that in future the Council would have the co- 
operation of the Lithuanian Government in the work of 
the protection of minorities to which the British Govern- 
raent attached great importance. 



CHAPTER X 


MANDATES 


1. Annual Reports : (1) Iraq; (2) Tangeaiyika5(3)New Guinea; (4) South West 
Afnca; (5) Weatani Samoa; (6) Other Mandates (Togoland and Cameroons 
under British mandate ; the Pacific Islands under Japanese mandate ; Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan ; Syria and the Lebanon; Ruanda-Urundi ; Togoland and 
the Cameroons under French mandate). — U. Petitions ; (1) The Bahai 
Spiritual Assembly; (2) Incidents at the Wailing Wall; (3) The Hedjar 
Railway. — 111. The Palestine incidents before the Council and the Assem- 
' Wy. “ iV. General Questions ; (1) Liquor Traffic; (2) Public Health; 
(3) Economic Equality. 

The new treaty between Great Britain and Iraq and- the 
abolition of the Anglo-Iraq Judicial Agreement; the .possi- 
bility of an administrative and Customs union between 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda; certain aspects of the 
administration of New Guinea; the legal relations between 
the mandatory Power and the territory of South West 
Africa, the status of the inhabitants, labour conditions, 
and the railway system in that territory were the principal 
questions dealt with by the Mandates Commission and 
the Council in connection with the examination of the 
annual reports ot the mandatory Powers. 

Among the petitions considered, those concerning the 
Bahai Spiritual Assembly, the incidents at the Wailing Wall 
and the Hedjaz railway merit special mention. 

Important statements were made in the Assembly and 
the Council by the British and other representatives on the 
subject of the incidents which took place in Palestine 
in August after the close of the session of the Mandates 
Commission. 

The Commission studied various general questions such 
as the liquor traffic, public health and the treatment accord- 
' ed by Members of the League to nationals of m^rndated 
territories and products and wares from those territories. 



I. — Annual Reports from the Mandatory ^Powers. 

I, Iraq. — On December 14th, 1927, Great Britain 
and Iraq signed a new treaty which, in virtue of the under- 
taking given by the British Government in 1926^ could not 
be put into force unless approved by the Counci}, As the 
treaty had not so far been submitted for approval, the 
Commission decided to abstain from observations or 
recommendations until its opinion was officially requested. 

At the Council session of March 1928, the British 
representative said that the new Anglo- Iraq Treaty would 
be submitted as soon as it had been completed by the 
military and financial agreements under negotiation. He 
added that he would at that time be able to reassure the 
Council in regard to any matters that might have given 
rise to misgivings. 

At the request of the British Government, the Council 
approved in principle the abolition of the Anglo- Iraq 
Judicial Agreement of March 2Sth, 1924 and the institu- 
tion of a uniform system of justice. In 'support of the 
request, the British representative said that this measure 
was necessary for the maintenance of order in Iraq 
and the establishment of friendly relations between Iraq 
and her neighbours. 

The Judicial Agreement provided for the grant of 
special judicial privileges in Iraq to nationals of States 
which formerly benefited by capitulations in the Ottoman 
Empire. These privileges included, inter alia^ the right 
in certain circumstances to have cases tried by British 
judicial officers either alone or in company with - Iraqi 
colleagues. This system, restricted to nationals of cer- 
tain States, had called forth resentment not only among 
the Iraqis, but also among foreigners not enjoying these 
privileges. In particular, the Persian Government had 
* often protested against this situation. 

At the Council meeting of Marcji 1929, the Persian 
representatiye expressed his satisfaction at the decision of 
the British Government. It'was decided that the proposals 
for the reform should be, prepared by the British Govern- 
ment in agreement with the Iraq Government arid submit- 
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ted to the Council. The Persian Government, noting that 
the Council had in principle approved the reform, decided 
to recognise the Government of Iraq— a decision which 
became effective on April 25th, 1929. 

2. Tanganyika. — Tlie Mandates Commission received 
from the British Government a copy of the report of the 
Hilton Young Commission on its enquiry in Tanganyika 
and the neighbouring countries. 

The Hilton Young Commission proposed a closer admin- 
istrative, Customs and fiscal union between the mandated 
territory of Tanganyika and the neighbouring territories 
of Kenya and Uganda which are under British sovereignty. 
The accredited representative of the mandatory Power 
informed the Mandates Commission that his Government 
had not yet reached any decision on the findings of the 
report. In these circumstances, the Commission felt that 
it could not formulate a definite opinion; but on account 
of the importance of the proposals from the point of view 
of their agreement with the provisions and principles 
of the mandate, it decided to draw the Council’s attention 
to the situation that might result from the application 
of the proposals in question. 

At the Council meeting of September 1929, the Ger- 
man representative, Dr. Stresemann, recalled that the 
whole mandates system was based upon the principle that 
mandated territories constituted international independent 
unities, for the administration of which the mandatory 
Powers were responsible to the League. He considered 
that the political independent existence of a mandated 
territory— and therewith the permanency of the League’s 
control of the execution of the mandate— must not be 
called in question. He expressed the hope that, as a result 
of collaboration between the Commission and the Manda- 
tory, this question would finally be settled in accordance 
with the spirit of the Covenant and the mandate. 

The Italian representative queried whether the scheme 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission was in con- 
formity with the spirit of the mandate, notwithstanding 
the existence of a clause authorising the union, from the 
Customs and administrative point of view, of mandated terri- 
tories with a territory placed under the direct sovereignty 



of the mandatorj'' Power. In his opinion, the , object of 
the Customs union contemplated by the mandate was 
to facilitate the administration of the mandated territory 
by uniting it to a larger administration already in exis- 
tence, In the case of Tanganyika, the position was 
reversed, since Tanganyika was the principal territory, 
whereas Kenya and Uganda might bo regarded as acces- 
sory territories. 

The British representative recalled that his Government 
was at that moment studying the problem. He added that 
when his Government had come to a decision it would 
immediately communicate with the Mandates Commission 
which would then, before the decision was put into effect, 
have an opportunity of considering it and making its 
observations. The .Council noted this statement. 

3: New Guinea. — As the mandatory Power, Australia, 
had not yet supplied the information requested by the 
Commission regarding aspects of the New Guinea adminis- 
tration which caused it some misgivings, the Commission 
asked that the next report should give definite details 
regarding the action contemplated to do away with the irreg- 
ularities in labour recruiting described in various docu- 
ments, and to deal with the deplorable moral conditions 
prevailing among the natives. 

In a letter to the Commission, the accredited represents: 
tive subsequently stated that steps had already been taken 
to cope with the situation, 

4. South West Africa. — In connection with the South 
West African Government’s report, the Commission paid 
special attention to the status of the inhabitants, labour 
conditions and railways. As regards non-native inhabi- 
tants, it asked the Mandatory for information as to the 
conditions under which British or Union nationality could 
be acquired. 

As regards labour conditions, the Commission noted with 
regret that the measures taken by the Administration and 
by the mining companies to safeguard the health of natives 
from tropicai areas employed in the mines did not seem to 
have been completely successful. 
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Reviewing the legal and financial position of the rail- 
ways and ports of the territory, the Commission expressed 
the hope that the Mandatory would make the necessary 
arrangements to amend the South West African Railways 
and Harbours Act of 1922 in order to bring the railway and 
harbour regime into conformity wtih the principles of the 
mandate, the Treaty of Versailles and the decision of the 
Council of June 9th, 1926. 1 

In the laws of the territory, the term “ full sovereignty ” 
is used to define the legal relations between the Mandatory 
and the territory under its mandate. The Commission 
asked the Government of the Union what interpretation 
it placed upon the term “ to possess sovereignty It 
asked whether it expressed only the right to exercise 
full powers of administration and legislation in the terri- 
tory of South West Africa under the terms of the mandate 
and subject to its provisions and to those of the Covenant, 
or whether it implied that the Government of the Union 
regarded itself as sovereign over the territory. 

5, Western Samoa. — The Commission noted that the 
passive resistance organised by the agitators in Western 
Samoa, which was mentioned in last year’s report, acted 
as an obstacle to the Administration and had gone so far 
as the paralyse its action in some departments. It con- 
sidered that the continuation of this unrest might. result 
in a very serious check to the prosperity of the country 
and it expressed the hope that the Administration would 
regain control of the situation and that a normal condition 
of affairs would be re-established. 

6. Other Mandates. — After examining reports on Ca- 
meroons and Togoland under British mandate, Nauru, and 
the Pacific Islands under Japanese mandate, the Com- 
mission took note of the progress made , drew the attention 
of the, mandatory Powers to certain points and asked them 
for additional information in regard to matters which did 
not seem quite clear. 

In. connection with the reports on Palestine, and Trans- 
the Commission asked the Mandatory to furnish 
in its next annual report complete information concerning 
the concessions granted by it to a financial group for the 
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exploitation of the natural wealth of the Dead Btk and also 
for the construction of the harbour works at HaJffa, so 
as to enable it to form an opinion as to whether the pro- 
cedure was in accordance with the mandate. It also 
asked for details in regard to a joint plan prepared by the 
Palestinian, Egyptian and Syrian Governments for the 
detection and suppression of the illicit traffic in dangerous 
drugs. It expressed the hope that the frontier between 
Trans- Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Nejd would be traced on 
the spot as soon as possible and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

On the occasion of th’e examination of the report on . 
Syria and the Lebanon, the Commission noted the state- 
ment of the accredited representative of the Mandatory 
concerning the conditions and circumstances in which an 
attempt of the Mandatory to collaborate with the Syrian 
Constituent Assembly had failed. It expressed the hope 
that when the opposition had died down, the Mandatory 
would, succeed, in agreement with the local authorities, 
in giving Syria a political status in accordance with the 
terms of the mandate. 

When examining the report on the Cameroons and To- 
goland under French mandate, the Commission repeated 
its recommendation that subsidies granted by the mandated 
territories to institutions of the mother country and to 
certain international organisations should be in proportion 
to the benefits which the mandated territories would derive 
therefrom. It drew the attention of the Mandatory to 
excessive and persistent differences between the budget. , 
estimates and the actual receipts and expenditure. As 
regards the Cameroons, the Commission noted that the 
system of rationing spirituous liquors appeared to have 
produced good results and asked whether the maximum 
authorised could not be reduced. It noted with satis- 
faction the efforts to combat the spread of sleeping-sick- 
ness and the remarkable work of the special mission estab- 
lished for this purpose. As regards Togoland, the Commis- 
sion’s attention was arrested by the fiscal effort demanded 
of the natives for the constitution of reserves which were 
large in proportion . to the whole budget. It expressed 
the view that the financial policy of the Adniinistration 
showed a tendency to charge' the ordinary bixdget with 



expenditiii?e on major public works such as railway con- 
struction, and asked for a reasoned account of the genera! 
financial policy of the Mandatory. 

In connection with its examination of the report oft 
Ruanda-Urundi, the attention of the Commission was 
specially drawn to a proposal for the transfer of inhabitants 
of the mandated territory to neighbouring areas in Belgian 
Congo. Without expressing an opinion as to the merits of 
this scheme, the Commission was inclined to doubt whether 
a better solution for the questions arising from the over- 
population of the territory could not be found in another 
direction. It noted with satisfaction that the Mandatory 
intended to examine carefully demands for concessions 
of lands on the part of European enterprises. It neverthe- 
less expressed some anxiety as to the unfavourable effect 
which the attribution to Europeans of vast tracts of land 
might have upon the prosperity and development of the 
natives of an over-populated country whose cultivable 
surface was hardly sufficient for the population. The 
recruiting of workers for the Katanga Mines having ‘.again 
been. authorised in Ruanda-Urundi, after temporary sus- 
pension owing to the high death rate among the first 
contingents, the Commission expressed its confidence that 
the Mandatory would continue to exercise the same vigi- 
lance and supervision of this recruiting as in the past. 


.. II. — Petitions.] 

The Commission examined several petitions and in 
each case its observations were brought to the knowledge 
of the mandatory Power and the petitioners concerned. 

The more important petitions may be analysed as 
follows : 

I. PetiHon from the Bahai Spiritual Assembly (r) 
(Iraq), — In a petition to the Commission, this community 
niaintained that owing to a series of intrigues actuated 
by, religious fanaticism in which the administrative author- 
ities' and also the judicial authoiitjes were associated, 


, , ft)' '^h« Bahais ate ,a Moslem Sect. 



it had been seriously disturbed in the exercise of its* 
religion and deprived in favour of a rival sect of property 
belonging to its religious head. P 

The Commission recognised the justice of this complaint 
and recommended the Council to approach the British 
Government with a view to the immediate redress of the 
wrong suffered by the petitioners. 

2. Incidents ai the Wailing Wall (Palestine). — Follow* 
ing the incidents at the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem on 
the Jewish Lay of Atonement (September 24th, 1928), 
various petitions were sent to the Mandates Commission 
of which the most important was from the Zionist Organi- 
sation. 

The Commission, while regretting these incidents, noted 
that the Palestinian Government bad already approached 
the authorities with a view to facilitating an agreement. 
It expressed the hope that the Mandatory would succeed in 
appeasing public feeling and that neither party would 
by unreasonable demands or intolerant refusals assume 
the responsibility of provoking public disturbances, 

3. The Hedjaz Railway. — A petition from the Emir Che- 
kib-Aralan drew attention to the fact that the Hedjaz Rail- 
way, which passes through several mandated territories 
(Syria, Palestine and the Trans- Jordan), is Moslem property 
and asked that these property rights should be recognised 
on the grounds that the Ottoman Empire had considered 
the Pledjaz* Railway as a religious foundation. 

The Commission considered that the proposals made 
by the mandatory Powers concerned with the adminis- 
tration and operation of the railway with a view to the 
creation of an AdvisoryCommittee did not seem to conflict 
with the religious aspirations of the Moslem population, but . 
tended to create a situation as similar to pre-war conditions 
as circumstances would allow; It further expressed the 
opinion that the Moslem population of the territory con- , 
cerned would be well advised, in the interests of the resump- 
tion of traffic and of improved conditions in pilgrim trans- 
port, to associate themselves with the efforts made by 
the mandatory Powers to settle the matter. 



in, — - The Palestine Incidents. 


The Palestine incidents occurred juat before the As* 
sembly and Council sessions of last September, and ‘several 
Government representatives made statements on this 
subject. The British representatives made important 
declarations with regard to the policy that their Gov- 
ernment intended to adopt and the measures taken or 
contemplated. 

Immediately after the opening of the Assembly, the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, stated 
that he could not consider the Palestine incidents as 
evidence of a racial conflict; he further stated that the 
British Government was about to institute an enquiry 
to seek remedies and to take measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of such incidents. 

Some days later the question of the Palestine incidents 
was raised in the Council. The Rapporteur, M. Procop 4 
(Finland), expressed the Council’s sympathy with the 
victims, recalling that the well-being and development of 
the inhabitants of the mandated territory were, in the 
words of the Covenant, “ a sacred trust of civilisation ’’ 
placed in the hands of the mandatory Power and that 
the Council, by its right of supervision, was indirectly 
responsible for the execution of this trust, 

The Bi'itish representative, Mr. Henderson, described 
the steps taken to restore order. Pie explained the situa- 
tion, pointing out that martial law was not enforced and 
that participants in the disturbance had been tried in 
the ordinary civil courts. He added that the British 
Government had no idea of reconsidering the British 
tenure of the British mandate of Palestine and that no 
enquiry was contemplated that might alter the position 
of that country in regard to the mandate— or the policy 
laid down by the Balfour Declaration of 1917 and embodied 
in the mandate— of establishing a Palestinian National 
Home for Jews The enquiry initiated by the British 
Government was therefore , limited to the immediate 
emergency. 
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The Polishj German, Roumanian, French and Persian 
representatives also associated themselves wil?h the sym- 
pathy expressed by the Rapporteur with the victims of 
the incidents. 

M. Zaleski as representative of a country whose 
population included three million Jews, noted with satis- 
faction the statement of the British Government. 

Dr. Stresemann also expressed his satisfaction at 
Mr. Henderson’s statement, which he thought held out 
hopes that order would be promptly restored and that 
the inhabitants of the territory would be able to live 
together in peace. 

M. Titulesco thanked Mr. Henderson for his explana- 
tions, noting the statement that the disturbances had not 
been due to racial animosity, but to the criminal acts of 
individuals, 

M. Briand informed the Council that the French 
Gpvernment had immediately taken measures at the 
Syro'Palestinian frontier to prevent any spread of the 
disturbances. 

The Rapporteur expressed his conviction that the 
British Government would forward the League any further 
information it might obtain as to the immediate and remote 
causes of the incidents, the steps taken to pacify the 
country and the measures taken to prevent any recur- 
rence of such incidents. 

Pie proposed that, in accordance with the usual pro- 
cedure, air the relevant documents should be forwarded to 
the Mandates Commission in order that it might thoroughly 
examine them at its next session or at an extraordinary 
session and communicate its observations to the Council. 

The President, Ali Khan Foroughi, said that the Council 
might be certain that the enquiries referred to it by the 
British representative w'ould be conducted iri a spirit 
of equity and impartiality. 

* 

* * 

In the Sixth Assembly Committee, which reviews 
every year the work done as regards mandates, the British 
delegates again gave assurances that no act of terrorism 



or disorder would impede the integral application of the 
clauses of tlte mandate for which the British Empire was 
responsible to the League. The mandatory Power had no 
intention of proposing any modifications as regards the 
system of the Palestine mandate. 

IV. — General Questions. 

1. The Liquor Traffic. — The Mandates Commission 
studied the causes of the increased importation of spiri- 
tuous liquors into territories under B mandate and the 
steps taken to remedy the situation. It came to the con- 
clusion that the increase might, in general, be ascribed to 
the growing wealth and purchasing power of the natives 
and to the opening up of the country to railways and motor 
transport. 

The following measures were proposed as remedies : 

The increase and equalisation of duties by agreement 
between the British and French Governments; the prohi- 
bition of the sale of spirits except under licence; the abso- 
lute prohibition of the manufacture, sale and possession 
of spirits by natives in the zone of prohibition laid down 
in the Saint Germain Convention; the imposition of railway 
rates on the carriage of spirits on a sharply ascending scale 
and the extension of this system as far as may be practical 
to motor transport. 

The Commission also urged that the Mandatories should 
use identical terras of nomenclature and in their reports 
to the Brussels Bureau (i) should indicate in terms of pure 
alcohol by weight, the alcoholic content of spirits imported, 
and ’ of wines or any other beverage' fortified by the 
addition of spirits. 

The Council .adopted these suggestions and recom- 
mended them to the mandatory Powers. 

2, Public Health, — In this field, the Commission was 
more particularly concerned with the shortage of doctors 


(i) The Brussels Bureau is the Central International Bureau for the Super- 
vision' and Control of the Liquor Traffic in Africa, set up under tile Saint Germain 
Convention of September loth, 1919. 



and public health specialists in several of the mandated 
territories. * 

While appreciating the efforts and the progress achieved 
by the Mandatories, the Commission drew the Council’s 
attention to the following points, which, in its opinion, 
called for elucidation. 

{a) What are the difficulties, if any, encountered in 
recruiting public health officials for mandated territories? 

(6) Do the mandatory Powers accept properly qualified 
doctors of foreign nationality as officials in their mandatory 
administrations? If not, would it not be possible to 
alter their policy in this connection ? 

(c) What qualifications do the mandatory Powers 
require of public health officials whether nationals or 
foreigners? and 

(d) Should the difficulties encountered in recruiting an 
adequate number of doctors nationals of the Mandatory 
ptove insuperable and should the principles of public 
health absolutely preclude the engagement of foreign 
dodtors as officials, would it be possible to encourage by 
more liberal subsidies the medical work of the missions 
operating in mandated territories? 

3. Economic Equality. — In conformity with the prin- 
ciple laid down in Article 22 of the Covenant, A and B 
mandates provide that the States Members of the League 
shall enjoy economic equality in the mandated territories, 
but no legal basis exists upon which natives of these 
territories can claim similar treatment. 

The Commission examined this problem in its different 
aspects and suggested two solutions, namely, the con- 
clusion of an international convention by which States 
Members would grant nationals of and products and goods 
from territories under A and B mandate complete reci- 
procity as regards economic equality, or the conclusion 
of bilateral agreements between the mandatory Powers 
and the States Members of the League by means of direct 
negotiations. , 

The Council invited the mandatory Powers to state 
which of these methods they preferred. 



CHAPTER XI 


I- 


THE SAAR AND DANZIG 


I. TKo Saar Territory. — ■ U. TKe Free City of Danzig. 

No event of any special importance is mentioned in 
the quarterly reports sent by the Governing Commission 
to the Secretary-General for transmission to Members of the 
League. 

As regards Danzig, the only decision taken by the 
Council concerned the conditions in ■which the High 
Commissioner exercises his right of vel o in . respect of 
treaties applying to the Free City. 


I. — The Saar Territory. 

' In the reports of the Governing Commission, attention 
is drawn to the Commission’s action in a conflict between 
the mining administration and the workers. The Com- 
mission succeeded in bringing about an agreement which 
resulted in the signing of a new wage contract in January 
1929. Since these new regulations have been in force, 
the output of the mines has gradually approached its 
former level. 

As a result of negotiations between the mining admi- 
nistration and the trade unions, miners' wages were 
increased by five per cent; the position on the labour 
market continued to improve; the unemployment figure 
dropped from about 10,000 in March 1929, to about 
3,500 in May, 

As regards finance, the Commission authorised the 
Union of the Communes and Districts of the Territory to 
begin negotiations for a loan for certain public works, ^ 
repairing and building roads, public baths, i slaughter 
houses, drainage, bridges, tram and omnibus lines, etc. 
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In this connection, attention must be dra\|fn to the 
Commission’s scheme for the issue of a loan for certain 
public works (improvements in the railway and telephone 
services, building of houses for State officials, road repairs, 
etc.). In view of the special situation of the territory, 
the Commission applied to the Council, which in its turn 
requested the Financial Committee to examine the scheme. 

The Financial Committee expressed the opinion that 
the Saar financial position was sound and consistent with 
the issue of a loan, but in view of the circumstances, it did 
not consider it advisable to enter into the various technical 
questions involved. The Council adopted this opinion and 
decided to postpone its examination of the problem. 

There was no change in the membership of the Com- 
mission. The Council prolonged the term of office of all 
its members for a further period of one year beginning on 
April 1st, 1929. 

II, — The Free City op Danzig, 

The new League High Commissioner, Count Manfred 
Gravina, took up his duties on June 12th, 1929, He 
notified the Secretary- General of the conclusion of several 
economic and fiscal agreements between the Free City and 
Poland. 

At his request, the Council adopted on September 6th, 
new rules of procedure for the exercise by the High Com- 
missioner of his right of veto in respect of treaties applying 
to the Free City (Article 6 of the Polish-Danzig Treaty, 
Paris, 1920). 

This decision cancels the previous resolutions adopted 
by the Council and is based on proposals submitted by the 
High Commissioner in agreement with the Polish and 
Danzig Governments ; it sanctions the procedure actually 
followed since I924, namely, the inclusion in the Council 
agenda of questions regarding treaties applying to Danzig 
only if the High Commissioner cojisidersHiern'inconsistent 
with the Paris Treaty of with the status of the Free City, 
or if a Member of the Council asks for them to be examined. 



CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN WORK 


1. Opium Traffic : (1) Work of tha Adviaory Committee ; (2) The Assembly and 
the Limitation of Manufacture; (3) Work of the Permanent Central Opiunt 
Board; (4) Commission of Enquiry into Opium-Smoking m the Far East, — 
n. Traffic in Women. — III. Child Welfare. — IV. Refugees : (1) Russian, 
Armenian, Assyrian; Assyro-Chaldean and Turkish .Refugees ; (2) Settlement of 
Armenian Refugees in the Republic of Erivan. — V. International Relief 
Union. — VI. Slavery : ( I )] Application of tha 1926 Convention; (2) llie 
Liberian Request. 


Substantial progress was made during the past year 
in all branches of the League’s social and humanitarian 
work — the campaign against opium and the drug traffic, 
the prevention of traffic in women, child welfare, the relief 
of refugees, and the application of the 1926 Slavery 
Convention. 


I. — Opium and Drug Traffic. 

The work of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium showed that the illicit traffic was still considerable 
and that it was urgent that measures should be taken to 
cope with this situation. The Committee proposed various 
measures to this effect, but the most important decision 
was taken by the Assembly, which adopted the principle 
of the limitation of drug manufacture by international 
agreement. , . 

Other points which should be mentioned are the insti- 
tution of the Permanent Central Opium Board, provided 
for by the Geneva Convention of 1925, and the constitu- 
tion and departure of the Commission of Enquiry into 
Opffim-Smoking in the Far East. 



I. Work of the Advisory Committee. — As in preceding- 
years, the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium consid- 
ered the situation in the light of annual reports forwarded 
by Governments. It noted that several States had never 
furnished annual reports and that the States in question 
included Persia and Turkey, countries of considerable 
importance from tlie point of view of the production and 
distribution of opium (i). 

The Committee also noted that more than half the 
States Members of the League had not yet ratified the 
Convention, In the Commission’s opinion, the immediate 
ratification and strict application of this Convention -would 
be the most useful single measure that could be at present 
taken to suppress the illicit traffic. 

At its request, the Council and the Assembly launched 
an appeal to all States Mcinbers that had not yet ratified 
the Convention. Further, the Assembly decided to dra-w 
the attention of Governments to the vital necessity of 
bringing into operation an effective national system of 
administrative control, following the coming into force 
of the 1925 Convention, and recalled the model code for the 
control of the drug traffic prepared by the Advisoty 
Committee last year. 

The reports on seizures of opium and drugs show that 
the situation in regard to the illicit traffic is still serious. 
The following case was considered with particular attention. 
The Netherlands Government had submitted a memorain- 
dum concerning the transactions of a Dutch firm, which, 
although it did not infringe the laws then in force, never- 
theless dealt with the export of narcotics for unlawful 
purposes. The Dutch exports during 1927 and the first 
half of 1928 were estimateij at approximately 950 kgs. 
of morphine, 3,000 kgs. of heroin and 90 kgs. of cocaine, 
the greater part of which had been sent to the Far East, 
The Committee expressed the opinion that this centre 
of illicit traffic had most probably dealt with about half 


(1) The Peisian delegate to the Assembly explained the difficulties in the yray 
of Persia's ratification of the Geneva Convention. _ He added that owing to the 
recent establishment of an jOpium Monopoly, Ids Government would shortly 
be in a position to send in its first aimual report, which would contain all the 
information possible to obtain at present, A very full report for igsS has just 
reached the Secretariat. 
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the total world production of heroin. A& a result of the 
coming intd force of the Geneva Convention and increased 
supervision in the Netherlands, this firm had to give up 
business. 

The Committee again recommended that Governments 
should make special enquiries before granting licenses to 
firms. It urged that licenses for manufacture and trade 
should be immediately withdrawn when it had been proved 
that the firms to which they had been given were engaging 
in the traffic or supplying drugs for such traffic. It also 
urged that traffickers should receive exemplary punishment. 

In view of the quantity of smuggled drugs that passed 
through the post (especially for the Far East), the Assembly 
recommended that all States Members should introduce 
as soon as possible provisions authorising the administra- 
tions both in the countries of consignment and in the 
countries of destination to subject to Customs Supervision 
correspondence, letters, business papers and samples which 
they had reason to suspect contained drugs. 

The Assembly, further, emphasised the importance of 
securing the Jeffective co-operation of the Criminal Police 
Authorities in the League’s work for the suppression of the 
illicit traffic. 

The Advisory Committee examined a scheme for 
the limitation of drug manufacture, prepared by an Amer- 
ican citizen, Mr. C. K, Crane, which the -American Gov- 
ernment had forwarded through the intermediary of the 
, Netherlands Government. Under this scheme each Gov- 
ernment would notify in advance, for a determined period, 
its requirements of each of those substances derived from 
. opium or the coca leaf that are now or may in future be 
covered by the Hague Convention or the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Each State would indicate from which country it 
intended to purchase the amount of narcotic drugs required 
for medical and scientific purposes. Some members of 
the Committee who were in favour of the general idea 
embodied in this scheme thought it should be taken as 
a starting point when the limitation and possibly the 
establishment of a government monopoly came up for 
. discussion; the majority of the Committee, while agreeing 
that the idea set forth in the scheme was ingenious, did 



hot think that it couhl l)c realised. For this reason, it 
did not consider it advisable to take any actioa, stating 
that, in its opinion, it would be preferable to await the 
results of the application of the Geneva Convention, 
which had just pome into force and provided a stricter 
system of control. 

Subsequently the Governments of Costa Rica, Belgium 
and Italy intimated that they would accept the funda- 
mental principles of this scheme. 

2. The Assembly and ike Limitation of Manufacture. — 
The idea of the limitation of drug manufacture gained 
considerable ground during the Tenth Assembly." The 
French and Japanese delegates informed the Assembly 
of their Governments’ decisions to impose the limitation 
of manufacture, and the Venezuelan, Italian, Uruguayan 
and British delegates brought in resolutions on the subject. 

The result of the discussion was the emergence of the 
possibility of agreement among manufacturing countries as 
to the •desirability of the limitation of manufacture. The 
Assembly finally adopted a resolution noting the accept- 
ance of the principle of limitation by international agree- 
ment, to be secured by a conference, which would determine 
the total amount of narcotics required to meet the legit- 
imate medical and scientific needs, as well as the quota 
to be allocated among the various manufacturing countries. 

The Advisory Committee was requested to prepare 
plans for limitation having regard to the world’s medical 
and scientific requirements and the means of preventing an 
increase in prices which might lead to the establishment 
of factories in countries which are not at present manu- 
facturing countries. 

The Committee’s report will be submitted to the Coun- 
cil, which will decide on the convening of a Conference of 
Governments of manufacturing and the principal con- 
suming countries. 

3. Permanent Central Opium Board, — The Permanent 
Central Opium Board instituted under the Geneva Con- 
ventipn of February rgth, 1925, to watch the illicit opium 
trafl&c, was constituted in December, 1928, by the Council. 
The members appointed were : M. 0 . Anselmino (German), 



M. C. Bonin (French), M. J. Gallavi'csi (Italian), Mr. L. A. 
Lyall (English), Mr. H. L. May (American), M. Miyajima 
(Japanese), Sir B. K. Mullick (India), M. Henry Ramsay 
(Finnish). 

These eight authorities were selected from a list of 
seventeen experts, submitted by the signatories of the 
Geneva Convention. 

The Council had invited the American Government to 
take part in the appointment of the members of the Board. 
The American Government expressed its regret at being 
unable to do so, considering, as it did, that the Geneva 
Convention was, in several respects, unsatisfactory. It 
recognised that the traffic in narcotic drugs could be con- 
trolled only by international co-operation and proposed, 
in continuation of its efforts towards that end, and , in 
addition to observing its obligations under the Hague 
Convention, to endeavour to furnish such information as 
the Board might request. 

In reply, the Council pointed out that the prpvisions 
of the Geneva Convention regarding the limitation of 
production represented the maximum obtainable in 1925 
by a Conference of forty-one States, after discussions 
which had lasted three' months. The opinion of the Amer- 
ican' Government that the Geneva Convention tended in 
some respects to nullify the Hague Convention was not 
shared by the Council, which considered that the former 
should be regarded as supplementary to the latter, and that 
the best method of securing the effective control of the drug 
traffic was to press for the widest possible ratification of 
the Geneva Convention, in addition to the strictest enforce- 
ment of the Hague Convention. 

The Geneva Convention, it further emphasised, repre- 
sented the accumulated experience of several year’s 
effort, such as the import certificate system and the exten- 
sion of the system of control to crude cocaine, cegonine, 
coca leaves, Indian hemp, etc.— and had been definitely 
ratified or acceded to by twenty-seven States as a valuable 
advance on the Hague Convention. 

. Turning to the point most strongly emphasised by the 
United States — that the drug traffic could be controlled 
only by international co-operation— the Council expressed 



its appreciation of the co-operation already given by the 
United States and its earnest hope that even if th^re were 
not complete agreement on all points, this collaboration 
might be continued. 


m 

* * 

The Permanent Central Board devoted its first session 
to organising its work and preparing statistical forms to 
be sent to Governments. 

By the 1925 Opium Convention the parties undertake 
to send the Board every three months, for each of the 
substances covered by the Convention, statistics of theii 
imports and exports to and from each country during the 
past three months. 

The forms drawn up by the Board concern annual 
estimates, annual statistics of production and manufacture, 
quantities purchased for Government purposes and for 
other consumption, annual statements of stocks, annual 
statements of seizures of illicitly imported or exported 
opium amd other drugs. 

During the first six months of 1929 twenty-eigli 
Governments sent infoi-mation to the Board. 

4. Commission 0/ Enquiry wlo Opium-Smoking in ike 
Far Easi^ — This Commission, the creation of which was 
recommeiided by the 1928 Assembly at the suggestion 
of the British Government, was constituted by the Council 
in March 1929, after the British Government had reached 
agreement with the other Governments concerned with 
regard to the financial aspects of the enquiry. 

The Commi.ssion is composed of M. Ekstrand, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Sweden at Buenos Aires, former Mem- 
ber of the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Greco- 
Turkish Populations (Chairman); M. Max Leo- Gerard, 
Director-General of the Sinking Fund of the Belgian Public 
Debt, and President of the Belgian Society of Political 
Economy; _M. Jean Havlasa, former Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Czechoslovakia at Rio de Janeiro. 

, The enquiry will bear upon the measures adopted by 
Governments to give effect to the Hague Opium Convention, 
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Chapter 2, and the Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925, 
the nature and importance of the illicit opium traffic in 
the Far £ast and the difficulties which this traffic places 
in the way of the execution of the provisions in question. 

The enquiry will be conducted in the Far Eastern 
territories of States Members of the League which have 
agreed thereto. It will be extended to the Philippines,- 
the American Government having, intimated that it would 
be willing to receive the Enquiry Commission in these 
islands, and that the Governor-General would be at its 
disposal for any information as to the practical results 
of the system of prohibition there enforced. 

The, Commission left Geneva on September 4th, 1929; 
its tour will last some nine months, during which it will 
visit Burma, the Straits Settlements, Java, Sumatra, 
British Borneo, Philippines, Siam, French Indo- China, 
M'acao, Hong-Kong, Formosa and Kwangtung. 


II. — Traffic in Women. 


The Committee on Traffic in Women and Children 
studied the question of the continuation and extension 
of its enquiry. 

It repeated its recommendation that the enquiry should 
be extended to countries which had not so far been visited, 
in particular the Near, Middle, and Far East. In view of 
the differences in-habits, customs and conditions in Eastern 
countries, it considered that the methods to be followed 
should receive special consideration. The Committee was 
also of the opinion that the composition of the body of 
experts, should be adapted to the altered circumstances,, i.e,, 
that it should include persons, among whom should be 
women, acc^uainted with the special' conditions in the East. 
The Secretary- General was instructed to approach Gov- 
ernments whose territories had not yet been visited and. 
to enquire whether they would give their consent and co- 
operation to the proposed enquiry. It was understood that 
the investigation should be confined to the international 
aspectS'of the questimi. 



The Committee’s examination of the question of the 
abolition of licensed houses showed that public opinion was 
more and more in favour of this measure. ITie French, 
Belgian, Japanese and German delegates made important 
statements on the subject. 

From these statements it appears that in France and 
Belgium there is no law regulating prostitution; the regu- 
lations are left to the municipal authorities, who can cancel 
regulations which they have established without its 
being necessary to amend a law or to refer to the central 
authority. Many important cities of these two countries 
are now testing abolition. The French delegate considered 
that in these circumstances it was necessary to bring 
pressure upon public opinion in order that the abolitionist 
idea' should prevail. The municipal authorities, he stated, 
could not fail to yield to public opinion on this point. In 
Japan a draft abolitionist law was submitted to Parliament 
in March 1929. 

•In Germany a verdict recently given by the Supreme 
Court makes it impossible in the future to evade the law 
of April 26th, 1927, concerning the campaign against 
venereal diseiise, and to open licensed houses under another 
name. 

Continuing its study of laws and regulations for the 
protection of the public against the risks arising from pro- 
•stitution in countries where the system of licensed houses 
has been abolished, the Committee decided to draw the 
attention of Governments to the necessity of ensuring 
that the laws concerning souten$ufs and the application 
of these laws should be effective in bringing offenders to 
justice and in imposing suitable penalties, A special 
Sub-Committee was instructed to study this question. 

It had been pointed out that the abolition of the age- 
limit in the Conventions would enable offences connected 
with the traffic to be punished more effectively, as, in 
false documents, victims of the traffic were often stated to 
have passed the age of 21 laid down in the 1921 Conven- 
tion, At the request of the Committee, the Council 
authorised the Secretary- General to seek the opinion of 
all Governments as to the advisability of suppressing this 
limit, ' ’ 
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III. ~ Child Welfare. 

The principal work of the Child Welfare Committee 
was the completion of two international conventions to 
meet difficulties often referred to by associations or groups 
engaged in child welfare work. The object of these drafts 
is to enable Governments to conclude bilateral or multi- 
lateral conventions on the subjects dealt with. 

The first of these drafts aims at enabling children and 
young people to return home, and at remedying the serious 
ills due to the moral and material neglect suffered by chil- 
dren who, having escaped or having been removed from 
the authority of their parents or guardians, are abroad. It 
provides for the return of minors to persons and institu- 
tions legally invested with paternal power or entitled to 
custody in more rapid conditions, a,t less expense and 
with fewer complications than by judicial means or by the 
diplomatic channels. 

The second draft is of a wider and more impoi'tant scope. 
It provides a solution for the problem of the assistance of 
all indigent foreign minors, including even those whose 
families reside in the same country as themselves. It is 
based on the principle that, in respect of assistance, the 
foreign minor has the same rights as the minor who is 
a national of the country, except that the former may be 
repatriated. Assistance includes not only maintenance, 
treatment in hospital and medical assistance, but also 
education. The draft reserves the rights of paternal 
power or custody, as well as the right of States to prohibit 
the settlement or temporary residence in their territory 
of nationals of any other State for reasons of general 
security, health or public morality. It abolishes the right 
of States to expel indigent foreign minors on the ground 
of their indigence alone. 

The Child Welfare Committee also stpdied the questions 
of the age of marriage and consent, aunliary services of 
juvenile courts, illegitimate childrei^ the effect of the 
cinematograph on child welfare, etc. 

As a result of the Committee’s work on the age of 
marriage and consent, the age limit has been or is in course 
of being raised by the laws of certain countries. 
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On the subject of the auxiliary services of juvenile 
courts, the Committee prepared a questionnairc,which the 
Council decided to send to all Governments. 

From the material collected by the Committee on ille- 
gitimate children, it would appear that it is necessary to 
ensure more effective protection for the illegitimate child. • 
The Committee expressed the opinion that, in respect of 
protection and assistance, the illegitimate child should 
be treated on the same footing as the legitimate child, 
due respect being paid to family rights- 

As regards the cinematograph in its relation to child ^ 
welfare, the Committee recommended that the Interna- 
tional Educational Cinematographic Institute in Rome 
should study measures for promoting and encouraging 
the production, exchange and representation of recrea- 
tional films intended specially for children, which would 
amuse them whilst contributing to their intellectual and 
moral progress. 


.’ IV. — Refugee Relief. 

In 1928, the Assembly decided to study the possibility 
«f a final and prompt solution of the refugee problem 
through an advisory commission. This body which was 
appointed by the Council in December, 1928, drew up 
conclusions and proposals which, rejecting any radical 
solution of the problem, provided for the temporary main- 
tenance of the High Commission, as well as the ultimate 
winding-up of the relief work. These conclusions and pro,* 
posals were adopted in September, 1929, by tlie Tenth 
Assembly. 

The Assembly also decided to place under the League’s 
direction the settlement of Armenian refugees in the Repub- 
lic of Erivan. As expectations regarding the financing 
of this work were not fulfilled, the Assembly decided ip 
September 1929, that the League should, for the moment, 
cease its connection with the scheme,'^ 

I. Russian, Armenian, Assyrian, Assyro- Chaldean and 
Turkish Refugees. — The Advisory Refugee Commission 
is composed of representatives of twelve Governments 

»3 


* FROM VBAR TO YEAR 
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(Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, 
Germany Greece, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia). Its meetings are attended by experts 
recommended by the Advisory Committee of Private 
Refugee Organisations. 

At its first session, which was held in May 1929, 
the Commission drew up the following conclusions and 
proposals : 

It is impossible to contemplate an immediate radial 
solution of the refugee problem either by their assimilation 
in countries where they are residing, or by repatriation. 
Naturalisation, the Commission considered, was a favour 
which should not be granted indiscriminately to all candi- 
.dates. On the other hand, it would be contrary to the 
principle of individual liberty to constrain foreigneis, even 
persons without nationality, to seek naturalisation. Re- 
quests to such effect were favourably received by many 
countries which had made special arrangements to facili- 
tate naturalisation. The Commission recommended 'that 
the States in question should continue to apply this method 
and that other States should adopt it. 

The return of refugees to their countries of origin 
depends solely upon the laws of those countries and in 
no way upon the High Commissioner. This method 
encounters very serious difl 5 .culties, and the Commission 
considered that it was impossible to compel refugees to 
return, but that they should not be discouraged from doing 
so if they so desired. 

Since it seemed impossible to apply the above radical 
solutions, the Commission thought that it would be equally 
impossible to suppress immediately the High Commission. 
The High Commissioner, having observed that a period 
of ten years would be necessary, but also sufficient, for 
the termination of his general work and settlement opera- 
tions, the Commisrion proposed to agree to this time- 
limit, while stating that it would consider it an advantage 
if- the period could be shortened. It considered^ more- 
over, that, during this period, Governments should examine 
the possibility of taking oyer those activities of the High 
Conimissioner which it would be necessary to continue 
. afterwards. 
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The Commission approved the High Commissioner’s 
programme, which includes comprehensive arrangements 
for refugee settlement. For the relief of invalid refugees, 
the Commission proposed to authorise the High Commis- 
sioner to reserve part of the proceeds of the sale of Nansen 
stamps. With a view to the practical settlement of the 
legal status of refugees, the Commission recommended 
all Governments to adopt and execute the inter- Govern- 
mental arrangements of 1922, 1934, 1926 and 1928. 

In its report, the Commission drew attention to the 
advantages of co-operation with the International Red 
Cross Organisations and various private associations and 
individuals both as regards settlement work and the relief 
of refugees unable to work. It considered that an appeal 
should be made to these organisations and persons to 
pursue and expand their action with a view to obtaining 
as much money as possible for the work. The Commission 
recommended that Dr. Nansen should be authorised to 
address this appeal to the British United Committee 
(which includes the Lord Mayors’ Fund, the Save the 
Children Fund, the Friends of Armenia and the Society 
of Friends), the Jewish Colonisation Organisation, the 
International Red Cross Organisations, the Near East 
Relief and the Union internaiionale de Secours aux 
E /if ants. .<*, 

Of interest also is the progress made during the year in 
the settlement of refugees who are still without work- 
Since. 1926, two thousand refugees have been established 
in France on the land and more than one thousand have 
been transferred to South America; in Syria, eight thou- 
sand Armenian Refugees have been established on fbe land 
and measures have been taken this year to establish two 
thousand more. It is hoped that in four years it will 
be possible to establish a further thirty- two thousand 
of this category of refugees. The Aleppo, Alexandretta and 
Beyrouth Camps are rapidly, evacuated, and the refugees , 
are housed satisfactorily. During the same period, ^x 
thousand' refugee found industrial work in France.' 
Considerable progress was made as regards the problem 
of Constantinople ; since 1928, the refugee population in 
Turkey has been reduced by more than half. 
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Settlement of Armenian Refugees in Erivan. — The 
negotiations conducted by the Council led to promises 
of particif)ation in this work representing more than 
£150,000 sterling. This sum is, nevertheless, less than 
half the necessary minimum for the execution of the pro- 
gramme, subject to which the Armenian Government had 
agreed to co-operate. 

The High Commissioner thought that it might be pos- 
sible to begin the settlement work on a reduced scale in 
the hope that further financial aid would be forthcoming 
when results should have shown that it was possible to 
settle refugees in satisfactory conditions on this territory. 
The Armenian Government considered that it was indis- 
pensable that a sum of at least £300,000 sterling was neces- 
sary for the settlement operations contemplated by the 
League. 

In these circumstances, the Assembly, seeing no imme- 
diate prospect of obtaining the rest of the money, noted 
with regret that the only possible alternative was to 
recommend that the League should, for the moment, 
cease its connection with the scheme. It invited the'High 
Commissioner, however, to keep in touch with the move- 
ment in favour of the return of Armenian refugees to 
Erivan and to report to the Council when the moment 
seemed favourable for the resumption of the co-operation 
of the High Commission, 


V. — International Relief Union. 

The total of six hundred shares necessary for bringing 
into force the Convention of the International Union of 
)Relief for Populations stricken by Disaster is still far from 
completion, but .undeniable progress was made during 
the year. The number of ratifications has increased from 
- four to thirteen and includes those of Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The Permanent Committee held a meeting under the 
presidency of Dr. Kiilz. This body’s mandate is to take 
■’ ar recommend suitable measures for facilitating the work- 
ing of the Union and to prepare draft regulations. 
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VI. — Slavery. 


Since tlic Ninth Assembly, the number of ratifications or 
final accessions to the 1926 Slavery Convention has in- 
creased from twenty-four to twenty-eight. The Assembly 
did not consider this figure as satisfactory; it further 
noted that the information supplied to the League concern- 
ing the progressive abolition of slavery was not sufficiently 
abundant. It accordingly appealed to States to ratify 
the Convention and instructed the Secretary-General to 
collect from all States information concerning the present 
position as regards slavery. 

Mention must also be made of the appointment by the 
Council of a member of the Commission of Enquiry in 
Liberia. 

'I. The Slavery Convention, — The ‘four new ratifica- 
tions. or accessions received in respect of the Slavery 
Convention are those of Germany, the United States, 
Estonia and Iraq. 

The United States’ ratification is accompanied by a 
reservation according to which the United States Govern- 
ment “ adhering to its policy of opposition to forced or 
compulsory labour except as a punishment for crime of 
which the person concerned has been duly convicted " 
does not adhere to the provision of the Convention that 
compulsory or forced labour may be exacted for public 
purposes. 

The Swiss delegation to the Assembly stated that its 
Government would not hesitate to contemplate accession, 
if such a measure were of assistance for the execution of 
the Convention, the Assembly expressed the opinion t)^t 
any decision of this kind taken by States which, , like 
Switzerland, were not directly concerned in the question, 
would constitute a genuine moral asset towards the general 
application of the Conventioh. 

As comparatively few Governments (Spain, Great 
Britain, India, Portugal and tlie Sudan) had forwarded 
information concerning the progressive abolition of slavery, 
the British delegate. Lord Cecil, drew the Assembly's 
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attention to the small iiumber of such communications, us 
well as to ^:he small number of ratifications received. He 
proposed to revive the Temporary Slavery Commission 
which had prepared the Convention of 1926, in order to 
consider the causes of this situation. The Assembly 
considered that, in view of the changes in the situation 
and the fact that a very short time had elapsed since 
the signature of the Convention, it„ would be preferable 
to endeavour to obtain further ratifications, to tabulate 
the results of the application of the Convention and to 
collect information on the present state of the problem. 

2. Request of the Liberian Government. — At the request 
of tho Liberian Government, the Council invited its Pre- 
sident, assisted by the Rapporteur, to appoint a member 
of the International Commission set up by the Liberian 
Government to enquire into the alleged existence of slavery 
or forced labour in Liberia. 

The Commission will be composed of three members, 
one appointed by the Liberian Government, one by the 
United States, and one appointed by the Council. 

The Liberian Government says in its request : 

" For some time the Liberian Government has been the 
victim of a systematically organised campaign to persuade 
public opinion, and especially Members of the League of 
Nations, that slavery and forced labour are still rife in 
Liberia as a recognised social system, despite the efforts 
made by the League of Nations for the defence of human 
liberty, and despite the abolition of slavery proclaimed by 
the International Convention concluded in Geneva in 
September 1926, a Convention to which the Liberian 
Government is a signatory . . . 

The Government’s policy and the Republic's social and 
economic life have always been based on the principle of 
condemnation of slavery in all its forms. The Govern- 
ment has begun by declaring every form of slavery and 
forced labour and condemning them as illegal under 
penalty of severe punishments, while at the present moment 
all slavery or traffic in slaves in the Liberian Republic is 
severely prohibited, severely punished, and severely con> 
demhed by public opinion. 



" On the other hand, it will be easily understood that an 
inveterate scourge cannot be extirpated root Sipd branch 
in the space of a few years. However, owing to the 
energetic measures taken by my Government during the 
last twenty-five years, the practice of slavery and forced 
labour has, little by little, been considerably diminished, 
and it can be asserted to-day that slavery and forced 
labour are not longer practised in principle as a normal 
'social system in Liberia. " 



CHAPTER XI 11 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


t. The new League Buildings. Laying of die Foundation Stone. — II. Reorgani- 
sation of the League Secretariat, the International Labour Office and the 
Registry of the Permanent Court. — III. Budget. Election of the Supervisoty 
Commission. — IV. Arrangements for the Assembly. — jV. Reduction of the 
Number of Council Sessions. 


I. — The new League Buildings. 

Laying of the Foundation Stone, 

The plans for the new League buildings were finally 
adopted and the foundation stone was laid on Septeiiiber 
7th, 1929. On this occasion, speeches were made emphasis- 
ing the importance of the event by the President of the 
Assembly, M. Guerrero (Salvador), the Acting President 
of the Council, Ali Khan Foroughi (Persia), the President 
of the Swiss Confederation, M. Haab, and the Secretary- 
General of the League, Sir Eric Drummond. ' 

A small covered stand was reserved for the speakers, 
the General Committee of the Assembly, the Committee of 
Five supervising the building of the new premises, the 
representatives of the Federal and Genevese authorities, 
the Deputy Secretary- General, the Under Secretaries- 
General, the Director and Deputy- Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the representatives of international 
institutions placed under the direction of the League^ 
and the President of the International Federation of League 
of- Nations Societies. 

Opposite the small stand a large open stand of about 
twelve hundred seats was set up. The centre was reserved 
for delegations to the Assembly and the two sides for jour- 
nalists and officials of the League Secretariat and the 
International Labour Office. 
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A leaden casket was enclosed in the foundation stone, 
containing a copy of the Covenant, specimens ^f the cur- 
rency of all States Members and a parchment document in 
thirty-two languages recording the date of the ceremony, 
the nature of the building and the names of all States Mem- 
bers of the League. This document also mentions that 
the laying of the stone took place during the tenth ordinary 
session of the Assembly. 


The designs of the five architects have been adopted, 
•but certain points remain to be settled, Of which the most 
important is a detailed estimate, which will be established 
at the same time as the building plans. The total esti- 
mate, which will include credits for the buildings and for the 
external works, will be submitted to the Assembly later. 

* * 

Certain Governments and private individuals having 
already offered gifts towards the construction and decora- 
tion of the buildings, the Assembly decided that a definite 
procedure should be adopted. It decided that all offers 
should be addressed to the Building Committee which, after 
consulting the architects, might accept the gifts or make 
alternative suggestions. The Assembly recalled that gifts 
should be in harmony with the general scheme of the future 
buildings and that they should be sent in time to avoid 
unnecessary expense. It suggested that they might be 
divided into three categories ; 

1. Materials for construction or for external decoration. 

2. Interior decoration (preferably the complete decora- 
tion or panelling of a room). 

3. Furniture or moveable objects of art. 

Offers falling within the first category should be 
, received not later than December 1930, those in the second 
category not later than December 1931 1 and those in the 
third category not later than December 1932. 
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II. — Organisation of the League Secretariat, the 
International Labour Office and the Registry 
OF THE Permanent Court. 


Last year the Assembly expressed the opinion that, 
although the Staff Regulations of the Secretariat and the 
International Labour Office and the Registry of the Court 
had, in general, proved satisfactory, certain modifications 
would appear desirable. It accordingly instructed the 
Secretary- General to proceed to an enquiry on the subject. 

Immediately after the Assembly of 1928, the Secre- 
tary-General appointed a committee of five officials to 
study the question. All the members of the Secretariat 
were entitled to communicate their views, and the staff 
constituted a Committee of its own, whose conclusions 
were examined by the Secretary-General’s Committee. 

On the basis of the material thus collected, the Secre- 
tary-General prepared a report which he communicated 
to the Director of the International Labour Office and the 
Registry of the Court and forwarded to the Supervisory 
Commission in June, 1929, with the observation of these 
two. bodies. 

That Commission was impressed by the complicated 
character of the problem and the important financial 
consequences it entailed. It considered that there would 
be many disadvantages in submitting to the Assembly 
conclusions which had not been adequately examined 
and undertook to continue its study of the problem and , 
submit its report to the eleventh session of the Assembly. 

The question was, nevertheless, the object of a protrac- 
ted discussion in the Fourth Assembly Committee, in con- 
nection with draft resolutions submitted by the British 
and Italian representatives, both of whom recommended 
the appointment of a special commission to study the 
organisation of the Secretariat. In the course of the 
discussion, some delegates suggested that the Assembly 
should immediately adopt certain guiding - principles, 
whilst others considered that the Commission should 
have entire freedom in this respect. 
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Both the Fourth Committee and the Assembly noted 
these draft resolutions and decided to set up a Commission 
of Enquiry of thirteen members to study what steps should 
be taken to ensure in the future, as in the past, the best 
possible administrative results for the Secretariat, the 
International Labour Office and the Registry of the Court. 

This Commission is composed as follows ; M. Adatci 
(Japan), Count Bernstorff (Gremany), Lord Cecil (Great 
Britain), Sir Atul Chatterjee (India), M. Hambro (Norway), 
Mme. Kluyver (Netherlands), M. Loucheur (France), 
M. Osusky (Czechoslovakia), (Member of the Supervisory 
Commission]; M. Quinones de Leon (Spain), M. Parra- Perez 
(Venezuela) [Member of the Supervisory Commission]; 
M. Scialoja (Italy), M. Sokal (Poland), M. Urrutia (Co- 
lombia). 


III. — The League Budget. 


The League budget for 1930 was fixed at 28,210,248 
gold francs, compared with 27,026,280 in 1929. 

The expenditure is divided as follows ; 

Gold 

Secretariat and Special Organisations. . 15,965,256 

International Labour Office ...... 8,552,011 

Permanent Court of International Justice 2,267,981 

The sum of i ,425,000 francs was set aside for the League 
building funds. 

The budget circulated by the Secretary-General in 
June only showed an increase of 200,000 frs. compared 
with the past year, but owing to several requests for addi- 
tional credits made during the Assembly, it was increased 
to 28,210,248 frs., which represents an increase of 1,183,968 
frs. compared with 1929. 

On this occasion, certain speakers drew attention to 
the continual growth of the budget, stating that they did 
not desire to oppose any development in the work, but 
at the same time it was necessary that such development 
should be on rational lines. Other speakers drew attention 
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to the considerable expansion in the League’s work during 
tenyears.r The credits, they considered, should be propor- 
tionate to the League’s increased programme, ' and that 
programme should prevail over any desire for economy. 

The Committee finally invited the Supervisory Com- 
mission to submit next Assembly a report on possible 
improvements in the existing procedure with regard to 
the submission and examination of requests for supple- 
mentary credits. 

After approving the budget of the Secretariat, the 
International Labour Office and the Permanent Court, the 
Assembly took certain decisions concerning the adminis- 
tration of the income from the Rockefeller grant for the 
Library. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had already paid 
the Secretary-General the sum of 500,000 dollars as pai t 
of the gift of 2,000,000 dollars offered. The Assembly 
considered that it was desirable to determine the method 
of administering the endowment, and created a fund to 
be known as the Library Endowment Fund, the capital 
and income of which will be maintained separate from the 
other assets of the League, The capital will be invested 
and administered by the Secretary-General in such a 
manner as may be approved by a Committee of three 
members appointed by the Council— two on the proposal 
of the Financial Committee and the third on the proposal 
of Mr. Rockefeller. The income will be applicable only 
for the purpose of the Library. 

>(■ 

* ♦ 

In accordance with the decision taken last year, the 
Assembly itself elected the members of the Supervisory 
Cothmission who, up to the present, have been appointed 
by the Council. On the proposal of its General Committee, 
it elected M. de Moltke (Denmark), M. Osusky (Czecho- 
slovakia), M, Parra-Perez (Venezuela), M. R6veillaud 
(France), Lord Meston (India)- and, as substitutes, M. 
Botella (Spain) and Prince Varnvaidya (Siam) . 

IV., — Arrangements for the Assembly. 

On the proposal of the British delegation, the Assembly 
decided that its next ordinary session . should open oh 



September loth 1930, instead of the first Monday in 
September as hitherto. Pending the construction of the 
new League buildings, it expressed the opinion that the 
possibility of holding its meetings in premises other than 
the Reformation Hall— which, owing to the development 
of the League’s work, is no longer sufficiently spacious- 
should be studied. Finally, it considered the possibility 
of improving the conduct of its debates and appointed 
a Committee of Five to study this question and submit 
a report next year. The Committee was composed of 
M. Benes, M. Breitscheid, Lord Cecil, M. Motta, and 
M. Villegas. 


V. — Reduction or the Number of Council Sessions. 

The Council decided to reduce from five to four the 
annual number of its sessions. This question, was first 
raised in March 1927, and the final decision was taken 
in S'eptember 1929. 

TJie sessions will henceforth open on the third Monday 
in January, the second Monday in May and three days 
before the Assembly. The fourth session takes place 
immediately after the election by the Assembly of the non- 
permanent Members of the Council. 

It was understood that this system should be regarded 
as an experiment and that the old system could at once 
be reverted to if experience showed that it was necessary. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN 
ON THE ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS OF 1929. 


The following is a list of the new duties which the 
League will be called upon to perform as a result of the 
resolutions of the Tenth Assembly. This list does not 
include the meetings of the Council and the Permanent 
Committees and the, regular work of the Secretariat and 
other Organisations, 

» 

Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Armaments. 

A study of the relations between Articles rz and 15 
of the Covenant and the Paris Pact. 

A study of the question of the ratification of conven- 
tions concluded under the auspices of the League. 

A study of the Finnish proposal to confer upon the 
Permanent Court jurisdiction as a tribunal of appeal in 
respect of international arbitral tribunals. 

A meeting of the Arbitration and Security Committee 
to study the draft convention on financial assistance; 
the transformation into a general convention of the Model 
Treaty for Strengthening Means of Preventing War; 
facilities for aircraft, 

Meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Disar- 
mament Conference. 

Economic Questions. 

Convocation of a Tariff Truce Conference as soon as 
possible • after the end of January, 1930 ; eventually a 
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Conference of the Governments coiicenied to discuss the 
coal and sugar problems. 


Health. 

Co-operation with the Healtli Services of Bolivia and 
China. 


Intellectual Co-operation. 

Meeting of a Committee for the revision of the orga- 
nisation and programme of the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

Meeting of the Sub-Committee of Experts for the 
Instruction of Young People in the Aims of the League. 

Social and Humanitarian Questions. 

Preparation and convocation of a Conference of 
Governments for the limitation of drug manufacture. 


Organisation of the Secretariat and the Assembly. 

Work of the Committee on the Organisation of the 
Secretariat, the International Labour Office and the 
Registry of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Work of the Committee on the improvement of the 
arrangements for the As-serably. 


VElMtBO IT ^ 






